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TRILINGUAL EDUCATION LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 



Administrative Office: 



131 Livingston Street, Room 510 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 



Year of Operation: 
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Target Languages: 



Spanish, Italian 



Number of Participants: 



900 Hispanic and 300 Italian 
Students in Grades 4 to 9 



Project Director: 



Rosa Escotc-Hdughom 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



L Introduction 

The Trilingual Education Learning Environment Program (TELE) was re- 
funded for a second year for operation during fiscal year 1979 - 1980 under 
the provisions of ESEA Title VIL The program was centrally based, operating 
as a unit under the Office of Bilingual Education, as a basic bilingual 
program providing training to teacher interns (beginning teachers) in New 
York City public elementary and intennediate schools. 

The program was originally administered from offices at 347 Baltic 
Street, Brooklyn, New York 1120L However, due to space reorganization 
at the central Board of Education, these administrative offices relocated 
in June 1980 tc 131 Livingston Street, Rm. 510, Brooklyn, New York 1120L 
The daily hours cf operation are from 9AM - 5PM, with the exception of 
Thursdays, when hours are extended until 6:30 PM or the end of training 
activi ties. 

The program represented a collaborative effort between the central 
Office of Bilingual Education and five decentralized Cotmiunity School 



Districts (CSDs): Districts 3 and 6 Manhattan, 12. Bronx, 24 Queens, and, 32 
Broo klyn. 

It should be noted that District 24 Queens was included during the 
operating year. The research and planning phase for impleoentation of the 
program in CSD 24Q began during the 1978-79 program year. The new CSD 
district expands the Italian component of the program. Implementation of - 
the program there differed fran the already established Hispanic component^ 
and will be more fully discussed in a subsequent section. 

Eighteen sites were served in the five districts. The program had 
as a target population approximately 900 Hispanic and 300 Italian pupils 
of limited English proficiency (LEP), ranging from grades 4 to 9* 

II. Program Goals and Objectives 

This program was designed to improve the linguistic perfonnance in 
Spanish/English or Italian/English of 1200 limited English proficienct 
students. Since the program has addressed this goal through teacher train- 
ing under the given guidelines, its instrumental goal may be stated as follow- 
To Improve the perfonnance of 40 (30 Spanish/English and 10 Ztalian/English) 
bilingual teachers employed in Title I designated schools. Another goaljof 
the project was to serve as a link for articulation between the elementary 
(feeder schools) and the junior high schools. 



A. PuPiT Instructional Component 

The broad goals of this component were to provide the following: 

a. instruction in all academic subjects in pupil *s dominant language; 

b. instructional activities and skill development in the pupil's 
dominant language; 

c. instruction in American history and culture; 

d. instruction and activities in Hispanic and Italian history and culture 
. e. instruction in English as a Second Language; 

f. the development of activities for the awareness of career education 
goals. 

The following specific objectives were addressed b.y this component: 

a. to measure reading achievenent in English by pre- and post-tests 
using the Cooperative Inter-Americ»in Test Series , Test of Reading, 
levels R-1 to RN-3; 

b. to measure reading achievement in Spanish by pre- and post-tests 
using the Cooperative Inter-American Test Series , Test of Reading, 
levels HG-1 to LN-3; 

c. to measure student growth in reading in Italian and the Italian 
■ culture by staff developed pre- and post-tests (in Districts 32 

and 24K). 

B. Teacher Training Component 

This evaluation component was designed to: 

a. measure outcomes of training by using a Bilingual Teacher Self- 
Evaluation Questionnaire; 
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b. Measure effectiveness of teacher training on the basis Of scores 
of "average" and above as indicated by teacher self-evaluations 
and Resource Teachers' evaluations of teacher performance, 
(see logs) 

III. Sites 

The TEbE Program functions at the following districts and schools; 
District 3 District 6 District 24 

PS 9 PS 145 IS 44 PS 128 PS 189 PS 81 

PS 84 PS 163 PS 132 PS 192 

PS 166 PS 165 

District 12 District 32 

PS 47 PS 67 PS 211 PS 123 PS 299 

All eighteen sites were selected in previous years according to recommendations 
made by the CSD and the Parent Advisory Committee. The following selection , 
criteria were employed: ^ 

a. student needs: the number of LEP students, as 
designated by perfomance on the LAB {at or above 
the 20 percentil e) ; 

b. Title I eligibility; 

c. openings for teachers in school and district; 

d. cooperativeness of decentralized district personnel with 
centralized training program. 

The districts included in the program were somewhat similar in racial 
composition and social-economic status, although as noted earlier, in district 
24 there was a large Italian population. The population of the general area 



is reflected in the school and target population for this project. This area, 
on the border of Brooklyn and Queens, has received a large number of Italian 
immigrants. 

Community School District 3 

Community School District 3 consists of a multi-cultural and multi- 
ethnic population, with a mixture of White, Black, Haitian French and 
Spanish-speaking residents. The Black and Spanish-speaking families pre- 
dominate. The Hispanic population also has its diversity of population, 
including students from Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republ ic, and South 
America (in that order). The quality of education varies from country to 
c(Juntry, and students may come with little or no fomal education, or edu- 
cational experiences superior to those found in this country. All, however, 
may have difficulties adjusting to an all-English school environment. 

According to the School' Prof iles of 1976-77, the district's population 
was 48% Black, 2256 Puerto Rican, io% other Spanish-surnamed, 1Z% Other, and 
7% Oriental. 

Community School District 6 

This district also contains a varied, multi-cultural and multi-ethnic 
population. While Spanish-speaking and Black residents predominate, there 
are also numbers of Greeks, Orientals, and recent Russian immigrants, as 
well as numbers of jWhite families of other backgrounds. CSD 6 also has a 
diversity of Spanish-speaking students, coming from the Dominican Republic, 
Puerto Rico and Cuba, in that order. Again, the quality of their educational 
experiences prior to coming to the United States fnay vary widely. 
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The School Profiles indicate that a total of 64% of the students are 
of Hispanic origin^ and 25% are Black. A total of 11% are Oriental or 
Other. 

Conimunlty School District 12 

CSD 12, located in the Bronx, is an area primarily of low-income Black 
and Hispanic families, most of whom were Puerto Rican during the 1976-77 
school year. According to the Annual School Census of October 1978, the 
population of the district was almost 63% Hispanic and 35% Black. 

Community School District 32 

j 

This district consists of a complex population, with a mixture of 
White, Black, Haitian, Italian and Hispanic familes. The Spanish-speaking 
population is also diverse, although the large majority of the students are 
from Puerto Rican backgrounds. The Italian students make up a fair per- 
centage of the district's population, as well. Within the district, the 
quality of education for the newly-arrived non-English-speaking students 
varies from minimal to extensive educational experiences. 

The Ethnic Data Report of the district indicates that 28% of the students 
are Black, 10% are Italian, 60% are Hispanic (almost all Puerto Rican) and 
2% are Other. 

Community School District 24 

CSD 24 has experienced a rapid growth of population Ir* recent years. 
In addition to numbers of Hispanics, the area has seen a steady influx of 
Italian iimigrant families. In addition, the district has small numbers of 
Oriental, European and Indian students who are limited English proficient, 
but whose numbers are too small to make feasible offering a program of 
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instruction in the native language for then. 

The School Profiles indicates that the population of the district is 
about 11% Black, 30% Hispanic, 7% Oriental, and 52% Other (which includes 
the Ital ians) , — ^ 
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IV. Target Population 

The project was designed to affect two diverse populations: 

. Students . Approximately 900 Hispanic students and 300 Italian 

\ 

students of limited English proficiency in grades 4 through 9 received direct 
instructional services. All of the students met the basic criteria established 
by Title I of the ESEA, which focuses upon the needs of students of low socio- 
economic status and academic achievement, 

Teachers . The 30 Spanish/English bilingual teachers who par- 
ticipated in the^roject were new to the New York City school system. For 
the most part th^ were recent recipients of bachelor^s degrees and Hew York 
City teaching licenses, and generally had little or no professional teaching 
experience. This project addressed many of the informational needs of 
these. new teachers. In contrast, the 10 Italian/English teachers were 
individuals who were currently teaching in the New York City school system 
and in many cases had engaged in graduate study and had received their masters 
degrees. This contrast is a salient one and resulted in the project having 
to adapt its goals and activities to address the very different needs 
presented. It was necessary for the project to provide special activities 
on-site and modifications in the budget and training schedule were imperative 
to provide quality services for these markedly different groups* 

Many Italian/English teachers were licensed as Italian teachers at 
the secondary school level. These teachers became recertified as Bilingual 
Common Branch Teachers. Therefore, although they hold master's degrees, 
th^ are still In need of specific training in Bilingual Education and in 
Common Branch areas. 
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Because the Hispanics were new teachers, and lacked student teaching 
experience, they^Tequired assistance in classroom management and planning 
and techniques of deliv,ering a lesson, 

V, Program Organization 
A* Personnel 

The basic staffing structure remains as it was reported in last year's 
final evaluation report. The following are the full-time staff positions 
provided under this grant and the responsibilities of each: 

The prdject director has responsibility for overall administration 
and supervision, including instructional, training and fiscal matters* 

The assistant project director aids the director in the coordination 

of pupil services, teacher training (and education), and parent/community 

activities with participating CSD's and colleges. Assisting with 

the orientation and supervision of the field staff is another 

function of the assistant project director* 

Although the structure remains, there has been a change in the y ' 
personnel who hold the. above-mentioned positions. The assistant director 
became project director when last yearns director was promoted to a 
position within the Office of Bilingual Education* The project operated 
without an assistant director for an interim period until March of 1980* 

Both the current director and assistant director hold New York City 
Teacher Licenses and New York State Certification in Educational Administration 
and Supervision, The director has eight (8) years of experience in teaching 
and iidministration in the New York City school system. She is currently 
enrolled In a doctoral program in Education, The assistant director. 
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who filled this position in March 1980, has been a teacher in bilingual 
classes in New York City schools for eighx (8) years. 

The following positions have beon held by the same individuals since 
the first year of operation. The Infonnation reported in last year's final 
evaluation report remains basically the same. ^ 

Four bilingual resource specialists provide training to and super- 
vision of bilingual teacher participants through weekly workshops and 
frequent classroom visits. They serve as resources to te^iching in curriculum 
and instruction in both English and the target language. All hold New York " 
City Teaching Licenses, have a minimum of 4-6 years teaching experience 
in New York City, and have earned at least one master's degree in bilingual 
and/or other specialized areas of education* They are currently enrolled 
In graduate, programs In education for further professional development* 
All resource specialists are fully bilingual. 

A sei.ior clerk is responsible for office management and bookkeeping. 

\ typist is responsible for secretarial and clerical functions* 

Consultants provide services in specialized areas necessary for staff 
training and test development. 

Teachers are contracted on an hourly basii to conduct In-service 
workshops for parents, teachers and paraprofessionals. 

The program also hired hourly teacher/artists to provide services 
to children and teachers in the Italian Component by aiding In curriculum 
development and supplementing the curriculum guide. 

B* Interorqani national Articulation 

The central office personnel maintain very close and ongoing communica- 
tion with each CSO administration* The project director visits all sites 
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by Decoiiber and revisits them in the spring. It is estimated that twenty- 
five percent of her time spent on-site in an effort to maintain com- 
munifation with district superintendents, bilingual education project 
directors, coordinators, assistant principals in charge of bilingual 
education, teacher trainers, school principals and curriculum specialists. 
Since the main training activities take place at the central program site, 
she sees and communicates with participating teachers on a weekly basis. 
In addition, there is ongoing and close communication with the director of 
bilingual education at the City College of New York, The TELE Program assesses 
teacher needs and recommends course content, college and adjunct faculty 
for courses designed for and limited to the TELE program participants. 

The resource specialists visit each participating teacher a minimum 
of twice a month; however, th^ provide a more intensive training program 
through additional visitations where the need exists* They make specific 
recommendation, i working jointly with each teacher to improve perfomance. 
They coordinate their training activities with the school districts' training 
personnel and the schools' designated supervisory staff. Finally, the resource 
specialists visit college classes that are related to their assigned area 
of training in order tc coordinate and complement teacher training and 
education activities. 

As stated in last yearns final evaluation report, the program staff 
continues to collaborate with other resource and training uni^ts of the 
Office of Bilingual Education, New York City Board of Education and with 
the local Bureau of Bilingual Education, New York State Education Department 
in training work^ihops and conferences. 



VL Activities 

The major areas of activity within the scope of the TELE proc,ram include 
the identification, selection, and training of teacher interns and the pro- 
,vision of services in support of the" instructional process. 

A. Recrtji tment and Orientation Procedures, Teacher Interns 

When a potential intern applies to the program, he or she receives an 
extensive evaluation by program staff. Student educational characteristics 
are carefully assessed in an effort to better identify each applicant's 
strengths and areas of need, and to give an estimate of the his or her 
potential for success in teaching. As part of the intake procedure, each 
candidate is as'.ed to complete an interview form and a writing sample. An 
oral interview is given and a summary becanes part of the candidate's record. 
Grammar tests are given in English and the target language and each candidate 
is asked to write a composition in both languages. Background information 
is collected on the educational history of each applicant, and a resume and 
college transcripts also form part of the applicant's record. All of the 
above materials are gathered upon application to the program and act as a 
need assessment for future training activities. 

The TELE staff members work with the new teachers towards getting the 
intern license when they are accepted Into the program. 

6. Locjs (Supervision) 

The TELE program keeps extensive log books, documenting the background 
and history of each trainee, as well as all TELE activities at every site at 
which the program functions. The logs not only provide documentation of 
all progr^ activities at each site* They also provide the basis and de- 
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scription of all individualized teacher training that goes on at the sites^ 
as extensive information is kept on each intern and all training activities 
involving him or her. 

Kept by the four teachers trainers, each log is organized by district, 
site, and individual teacher intern. All students who are eligible to receive 
bilingual education under the consent decree are also listed for each school 
site. The logs contain basic data on the school and the intern, as well as 
other data relevant to the implementation of the program. Pertinent school 
dkta include the total school population, the number of bilingual classes 
and teachers, and the availability of paraprofes^ionals, Infonnation on 
the trainee includes background data, educational history, and other data 
(se^ Intake Procedures), Also included are any observations on the school 
situation which have implications for the functioning of the intern. Including 
school support for bilingual education, the presence or absence of other 
bilingual teachers and paraprofessionals. 

The logs also contain, on an ongoing hasis, all contacts between the 
resource teacher and the site, including interviews, observations, entries 
describing the classrooms and every visit made. Records are kept of lessons 
given, resources distributed, and materials created. In sum, the logs give 
a detailed description of the activities of the program in the schools and 
make recommendations where needed. . 

In the Italian component, the logs note the background of the district, 
and record meetings with coordinators and district supervisors, as well as 
observations of teachers and the other types of infonnation mentioned above. 
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C. Bilingual Teacher Intern Self-Evaluation 

In the fall of 19'?9, the participating Interns were asked to complete 
a self-evaluation questionnaire which functioned as a needs assessment. The 
information obtained was combined with a review of the participants' records 
and any logs of classroom perfonnance in order to help design the training 
program for the year. A copy of the instrument is included as Appendix A, 

The following tables (I - V) present the outcomes of the self evaluation, 
which was completed by 28 of the participating teachers. It was administered 
and collected by program staff* The questionnaire was designed to tap the 
teachers' opinions of their knowledge in five key areas: classroom management, 
class routines, class organisation, group instruction, and lesson pilanning. 
Each area was in turn divided into subcategories which were rated individually. 
The ratings were scaled, from' 1 ("not at all'*) and 2 {'^poor") to 5 {"excellent"). 
Frequencies of responses were tabulated^ as were, the percentages of the group 
rating themselves in each category. Means and standard deviations were 
calculated for each subcategory of each of the five areas. When a total 
mean rating was calculated for each of the five more global areas, there 
was little variability in the outcomes. Therefore, reported strengths and 
weaknesses v^re examined within each area only. That is, in no one area did 
teacher Interns feel particularly weak overall, although within each area the 
interns did exhibit patterns of strengths and weaknesses. 

Tables I - V present the results of Vhe teacher intern self-evaluation 
for each of the five areas. 
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TABLE I 



Teachers' Self-Evaluation: Knowledge of Classroom Managoraent 







Response frequencies: 
Number and Percentages 








VARIABLE 


NO. OK 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


RANGE 


MEAN 


STAND, 




RESP, 


none 


poor 


fair 


good 


excel 1 , 






DEV, 


Teacher's knowledge of: 




















Taking attendance 


28 






4 

tl4%) 


11 

(39%) 


13 

(45%) 


3-5 


4,32 


.72 


Maintenance of permanent 
records 


28 






9 

t32%) 


14 

(50%) 


5 

(18%) 


3-5 


3.86 


,71 


Preparation of monthly reports 


, 28 






7 

(25%) 


15 

(54%) 


5 

(18%) 


3-5 


3.93 


,68 


Keeping diagnostic files for 
reading and mathematics 


28 




{7%) 


8 

(29%) 


17 
(51%) 


1 

(4%) 


2-5 


3.61 


,69 


Keeping logs on student 
information 


28 


•v. 




6 

(21%) 


16 

(57%) 


5 

(18%) 


iJ-5 


3.89 


,74 


Avg. Classroom Management 






m 


7 

(25^i) 


14 
(50%) 


5 

[21%) 


2-5 


3.92 
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Discussion: Teachers' Knowledge of Classroom Management 

Seventy-one percent of the teachers rated themselves "good" or "excellent" in classroom 
management. They rated highest In taking attendance and In preparation of monthly reports. Their 
knowledge was reported to be weaker in keeping Togs of student information, In the maintenance of per-^ 
manent records and In keeping diagnostic files for reading and mathematics* In the latter three 
variables, 253S> 32% and 36S£ respectively rated themselves below "good*" 



TABLE 11 

Teachers' Self-Evaluation: Knowledge of Cla-ssrooin Routines 







Response frequencies: 
Number and Percentages 








VARIABLE 


NO. OF 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


RANGE 


MEAN 


STAND. 




RESP. 


none 


poor 


fair 


good 


excel 1 . 






DEV. 


Teacher's knowledge of: 




















Methods for discipline 


28 




1 

(4%) 




19 

(68%) 


8 

(29%) 


2-5 


4.21 


.63 


Entrance/Exits procedure 


28 


1 

(4%) 




11 
{39%) 


13 

(46%) 


3 

^(11%) 


.1-5 


3.61 


.83 


Les.son Schedule 


28' 




1 

(4%) 


7 

(25%) 


16 
(57%) 


4 

(14%)- 


2-5 


3.82 


.72 


Checking homework 


28 




1 " 
(4%) 


8 

(29%) 


13 
(46%) 


6 

(21%) 

i 


2-5 


3.86 


.80 


Avg.- Classroom Routines 






1 

(45S) 


7 

(25%) 


15 
(54%) 


5 

(18%) 


1-S 


3.87 





On the average* teachers rated themselves "good" in their ability to perform classroom routines, 
^ ■ ft . 

They rated highest in the knowledge of discipline methods (97!I5 consider themselves "good" or "excellent 

in that area). They felt weaker in checking homework* in scheduling thp lesions and in controlling 



entrance/exit procedures. In the latter three variableOj^ 33%> 29% and 43!I5 respectively rated them- 
selves below "good-" 

24 



TABLE III 



Teachers' Self-Evaluation: Knowledge of Classroan Organisation 







Response frequencies: 
Number and Percentages 








VARIABLE 


NO. OF 
RESP. 


1 

none 


2 

poor 


3 

fair 


4 

good 


5 

excell . 


RANGE 


MEAN 


STAND. 
DEV. 


Teacher's knowledge of: 




















Desk arrangement ^ 


28 




1 

(4%) 


(4%) 


21 

(75%) 


(18%) 


2-5 


4,07 


.60 


Bulletin board u$e 


28 




1 

(4%) 


6 

(21%) 


18 
(64%). 


3 

(11%) 


2-5 


3.82 


.67 


Timely classroom decorations 


28 




(4%) 


14 
(50%) 


11 

(39%) 


2 

(7%) 


2-5 


3*50 


,69 


Color boding of Spanish & Eng. 


28 




1 

(4%) 


8 

(29%) 


18 

(64%) 


1 

(4%) 


2-5 


3.68 


.ol 


Avg. - Classroojn Organization 






1 

(4%) 


7 

(25%) 


17 
(61%) 


3 

(11%) 


2-5 


3*76 





Seventy-two percent of the teachers rated their ability in classroom organization as "good" or "ex- 
cellent." They felt waeker in the use of the bulletin board, in the color coding of English and Span- 
ish and in the arranging of timely classroom decorations. In the latter three skills, 25%, 33% and 54% 
respectively rated themselves below "good." With an overall mean rating of 3.77, this was the lowest- 



rated area,. 



TABLE IV 

;Teachers' Self-Evaluation: Knowledge of Instructional Grouping 



_^ — 




Response frequencies: 
Number and Percentages 








VARIABLE 


NO. OF 
RESP, 


1 

none 


2 

poor 


.3 

fair 


4 . 
good 


5 

excel! . 


RANGE 


MEAN 


STAND, 
DEV. 


Jeacher's knowledge of: 




















Assessment* Reading 


28 




1 

W 




14 

(50%) 


12 

(43%) 


2-5 


4,32 


.72 


ASaessment- Mathematics 


28 






5 

(18%) 


- la 

(68%) 


3 

(11%) 


2-5 


3.86 


,65 


Grouping Reading 


27 




1 

(4%) 


4 

(15%) 


15 
(56%) 


7 

(26%)y 


1- 


' 4.04 


,76 


Grouping Math 


26 






10 

(3B%) 


12 . 
(46%) 




3-5 

3-5' 


3.77 


.71 


Grouping ESL 


28 






6 

(21%) 


17 

(61%) 


(l8%) 


3.96 


,64 


Avg. - Grouping Instruction 






{1%) 


5 

(7%) 


15 

(56%) 


/ 6 
/(22%) 


2-5 

1 


3.99 





Riscuss-ion: Teachers' Knowledge of Instructional Grouping 

On the average, teachers rated their ability to assess students 1n reading and to group them 
for reading instruction superior to their ability to group students for Instruction in ESL, to assess 
students in mathematics, and to group Instruction In mathematics. While. .assessment and grouping for reading 
instruction had mean responses of 4,32 und 4,04, for the latter three variables the means were 3,96, 3.86 
and 3.77 respectively. Twen1;y-one p'ercent rated themselves only "fair" in grouping for ESL; 22% felt 



they were "fair" or "poor" in the assessment of mathematics, and 38% rated themselves "fair" in grouping for 
mathematics instruction. 

On the whole, however, 78% of the respondents rated themselves "good" or "excellent" in this area, 
making it the strongest overall of the five areas reported (an average rating of 3,99 overall). 
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TABLE V 



Teachers' -Self-Evaluation; Knowledge of Lesson Planning 







Response frequencies; 
Number and Percentages 








VAKlABLt 


riO.Or 
RESP. 


1 

none 


2 

poor 


fair 


A 

t 

good 


c 

excel 1 . 


RANGE 


MEAN 


STAND. 
DEV, 


Teacher's knowledge of; 




















Unit planning 


28 






3 

(11%) 


15 

(54%) 


10 

(36%) 


3-S 






Weekly planning 


'28 • 






9 

(32%) 


15 

(54%) 


4 

(14%) 


3-5 


3.82 


.67 


Dally planning 


28 






9 

(32%) 


13 
(46%) 


6 

(18%) 


3-5 


3.89 


.74 


Timing lesson 


28 






10 
(36%) 


13 
(46%) 


5 

(18%) 


3-5 


3.82 


.72 


Overall flow of lesson 


27 




1 

(4%) 


9 

(32%) 


13 
(46%) 


4 

(14%) 


2-5 


3.74 


.76 


Holding assignments 


28 






10 
(36%) 


16 

(57%) 


2 

(7%) 


3-5 


3.71 


.60 


Avg. Lesson Planning 








9 

(32%) 


14 
(50%) 


5 

(18%) 


2-5 


3.87 





Otscussion: Teachers' Knowledge of Lesson Planning 

On the average, teachers rated their ability in lesson planning "good". Their strongest skills were 
reported to be unit planning {with 90% of the teachers rating themselves "good" or "excellent" in that 
area). That skill was followed, in order, by daily planning, weekly planning* timing lessons, overall 
flow of lessons» and holding assignments. For the latter five variables, 87%» 68%, 54%» 60% and 64% 
respectively rated themselves as "good" or excellent." 
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Summary, Outcomes of Teachers' Self-Evaluation . On the whole, around 
70% of the respondents felt th^ had "good" or better knowledge of each. area. 
About 29-32% rated themselves as "fair" or "poor" In each of the key areas. 
There were, as has been previously noted, no large differences in the patterns 
of the interns* overall ratings of their knowledge of the five areas assessed. 
The distribution of responses ranging from "fair" to "excellent" was similar 
over al 1 areas* 

For recommendations based on these outcomes, see the conclusions and 
recommendations at the end of this report. 

D. Teacher Training 

Teacher training was comprised of a number of important activities, 
including pre*service and in-service workshops, college courses and mini- 
courses, and on-site training given on an individual basis* 

1. Pre- and In-Service Workshops . The training workshops offered were 
divided into pre-service and in-service workshops* The pre-service workshops 
were designed to cover administrative matters and to orient the participants 
to basic program philosophy, goals, an^ objectives. These sessions focused on 
classroom management and assessment of students' developmental levels, topics 
thought to be necessary for setting up a classroom for the first time. 

The Pre-Service Workshops held during fall 1979 were: 



Dates 



Topics 



September 13, 1979 



Interviewing for Jobs 
(Coaching Participants) 



September 20, 1979 



Survival Kit for First 
Hfeek of Teaching 
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For training purposes, the participants were divided into two groups 
(Group I and Group II), The rationale for this grouping was twofold. 
Through attrition, a group of new teachers emerged who needed the basic 
training which had been given during the first year of the program. This 
group made up the nucleus of Group K The renainder, the more advanced 
trainees, fonned Group II. There was further assignment into these groups 
based upon the differences in the educational needs of the participants. 

The basic fonnat for the In-Service Training Workshops is as follows: 

4:30 - 5;30 Homeroom, Each resource specialist 

has responsibility for one district. 
Each workshop may: 
-cover administrative matters 
-announce changes within the districts 
-include mini lessons (a teacher from 
that district shares techniques and 
strategies that have been successful) 

5:00 - 6:30 -Group I and Group II meet separately for 

appropriate training activities. 

For Group I, thirty-two workshops were conducted during the program 
year, fifteen in the Fall 1979 semester and seventeen in the Spring 1980 
semester. Group II participated In a total of thirty-one workshops, fifteen 
in the Fall 1979 semester and sixteen in the Spring 1980 semester. The major 
goal of these workshops was to meet the pedagogical needs of the participants. 
The workshops focused on unit/lesson planning, classroom management and 
discipline, with reading, mathematics and English as a Second Language (ESL) 
making up the the core of the training. 

The sessions were also designed to meet contractual agreements between 
the Board of Education and the United Federation of Teachers stating that 
all new teachers attend "First-Year Teacher Workshops". It is mandated 
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that every new teacher attend thirty sessions of this in-service training^ 
within the district. However^ through agreement with the superintendents of 
each district^ the training provided by TELE fulfills this requirement for 



The ESL sessions were designed both to train the participants in ESL 
techniques and strategies^ as well as to sensitize the participants to 
student reactions to learning a new language 1n a classroom setting. This 
was done by presentation of material in Italian to Spanish speaking par- 
ticipants using only'visual aids. The reverse language situation was used 
in training Italian participants. 



its participants. 



Specific workshop topics for each group are listed 
as Tables VI and VII which follow. 



TABLE VI 



Trilingual Education Learnin_g Environment 
Workshops for Bilingual Teachers 

Group I - Fall 1979 



Jan. 



Dec. 



Sept. 



Nov. 



20 
27 
11 
18 
25 
1 
8 
15 
29 
6 

10 
13 
17 
24 
31 



Administrative Session 
Diagnostic Testing 
Introduction to Curriculum Center 
Distribution of Test Material 
Classroom Management 
Collection of Test Materials 
Classroom Management 
Classroom Management 
Classroom Management 
Discipline In the Classroom 
Discipline in the Classroom 
Discipline In the Classroom 
Dally Lesson Planning 
Daily Lesson Planning • 
Daily Lesson Planning 
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TABLE VI 
(continued) 



Exploration and Assessment of Bilingual Resource [faterials 



Feb 14 General Session: 

Feb 21 General Session: 

Feb 28 ESL 

Mar 6 ESL 

Mar 13 ESL 

Mar 20 HATH 

Mar 27 HATH 

Apr 10 General Session 

Apr 17 ESL 

Apr 24 MATH 

flay 1 HATH 5:15 - 6:30 

Hay 8 Reading 

•Hay 15 Reading 

Hay 22 Contract Workshop U.F.T. 

May 29 Reading Material Dem. 

June 5 Reading Material Dem. 

June 12 Test collection 



Trilingual Education Learning Environment 
Workshops for Bilingual Teachers 



Group I -■ Spring 1980 



Dec. 6 
13 

Jan. 10 
17 
24 

Jan. 31 



Sept. 20 
27 

Oct. 1< 
18 
25 

Nov. 1 



8 
IS 

29 



Administrative Session 
Diagnostic Tests 
Discipline in the Classroom 
Distribution of Test Material 
Discipline in the Classroom 
Collection of Test Materials 
Discipline In the Classroom 
Unit Lesson Planning 
Unit Lesson Planning 
Unit Lesson Planning 
Unit Lesson Planning 
Methodology for Teaching Reading 
Methodology for Teaching Reading 
Methodology for Teaching Reading 
Reading Activities 



Group II - Spring 1980 



Fab. 14 

Feb. 21 

Feb. 28 

flar. 6 

Mar. 13 

Mar. 20 



General Session 
General Session 



NYC Resources 
NYC Resources 
NYC Resources 
ESL 
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Group II - Spring 1980 
(continued) 



Mar. 27 ESL 

Apr. 10 Audio Visual Workshop 

Apr, 17^ Audio Visual Workshop 

Apr. 24 I ESL 

May 1 j General Session 

Hay 8 ' Science 

Hay 15 Science - 

May 22 Contract Workshop U.F.T. 

May 29 Culture material 

June 5 Culture 



Table VII presents eleven (11) workshops attended by teachers in each 
group, broken down by workshops which were the same for each group and 
those which differed for the groups. 

TABLE VII 

TELE Workshops Attended by Each Group 
Group I Workshops Group II Workshops 



W — —-Administrative Orientation- 

S 0 Diagnostic Testing 

A R ———-Contract Workshop — — 

M K ESL- 

£ S Discipline in the Classroom 

H City College Session— 

0 

P 

S' 
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D W 

I 0 

F R 

F K 

E S 

R H 

E 0 

N P 

T S 



TABLE VII 
(continued) 

Introduction to the Curriculum 

Center 

Classroom Management 

Daily Lesson Planning 

Mathematics 

Reading Materials Demonstration 



ftaterials Development in 

Culture 
NYC Resource 
Unit Lesson Planning 
Science 

Reading Methodology 



E. Questionnaire and Analysis 

At the end of the program, teachers in each group were administered 
a questionnaire to assess their opinions on a number of issues relating to the 
workshops in which they had participated. (See sample Group I questionnaire 
attached as appendix B-) Each teacher was requested to respond to a set of 
ten items in a multi-level response option fonnat: 1) strongly disagree, 
2) disagree, 3) agree, 4) strongly agree. The ten questionnaire items 
attempted to assess whether: 

1. the objectives of the ^rkshop were clear; 

2. the workshop was well organized; 

3, the instructor was able to get the materials across; 

4, reference infonmtion and resource materials were 

provided and made available; 
5- the presented material was useful in the classroom; 

6, the instructor stimulated thinking; 

7. a sequential order was followed in the presentation of 

the materials; 

8, sufficient time was allowed for the workshop topic; 

9. the teacher would recommend the workshop to another 

beginning teacher; 
10. overall, the teacher would rate the workshop highly. 
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Methodology . Quantitative and qualitative analyses were performed on 
teacher responses. Quantitative analyses included calculating weighted means 
and standard deviations from tabulations of the responses to each of the 10 
items reacted to by participants in each of 11 workshopb; results were retained 
for the separate teacher groups (group I and II), In addition^ individual work- 
shops were rank ordered for each group on overall average satisfaction with 
the fom and content of the workshops. This analysis was based on the 
assumption that item #10 (see above) was a valid and reliable measure of 
the level of overall satisfaction with Individual workshops. Thus, weighted 
means of item #10 were rank ordered from highest to lowest for each of the 
11 workshops in each of the teacher groups. The workshop receiving the highest 
average rating on item #10 was listed as the workshop with which teachers 
felt the most satisfied. In this way, each of the 11 workshops rated could 
be ranked from the one with which participants in each group expressed the 
most satisfaction to the one with which they felt the least relative sat- 
isfaction. 

Qualitative analyses were performed on participants' responses to 
three open-ended exercises: 

1. written comments or general reactions to workshops; 

2. the curricular areas in which participants desired 
assistance^ such as field or in-service training; 

3. the topics or areas which participants desired to 
be covered in a human relations workshop scheduled 
in the Fall of 1980. 

Written comments or general reactions were read carefully and then classifed 

into general categories. The results are presented in narrative form. 

The second area of analysis^-desired areas of assistances-involved 
tabulating the areas indicated as those in which assistance was requested 
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and a frequency count and tabulation of the number of participants who 
indicated such a desire for assistance. The topics that participants 
desired to have covered in the human relations workshop were listed along 
with the number of participants indicating that topic as being of interest. 

Results . Appendix C contains the outcomes from which the quantitative 
analyses were derived. In that appendix will be found frequency tabulations, 
weighted means and standard deviations for individual items based on participant 
responses for each group of teachers to the 11 workshops attended. 

Table VIII reports a ranking of the 11 workshops by participants in each 
group based on the observed means of item #10. 
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TABLE VIII 

Workshops Ranked for Each Group by Mean of Item #10 



I 



1) 

2 
3 

4) 
5 
6 
7) 

?i 



Group I 
(Inexperienced Teachers) 
Workshops 

Diagnostic Testing 

Contract Workshop 

Introduction to Curriculum Ctenter 

Aclininistrative Orientation 

Cl'assroom Management 

Mathematics 

Daily Lesson Planning 
Discipline in the ClassroOTi 
City College Session 
Reading Material Demonstration 



Mean 



3.17 


.30 


3.08 


.28 


3.09 


.47 


3.00 


.68 


3.00 


.55 


3.00 


.39 


2.93 


.27 


2.93 


.27 


2.85 


.38 


2.50 


.85 


2.50 


.85 



1) 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8) 
9) 
10) 
11) 



Group II 
(Experienced Teachers) 
Workshops 

Material Development 
Reading Methodology 
Science 

Diagnostic Testifig 
Unit Lesson Planl[iing 
Contract Wort'sho^ 
Administrative Orientation 
City College Session 
Discipline in the Classroom 
E.S.L. 

N.Y.C. Resources 



Mean 



S.D. 



3.47 


.64 


3.47 


.52 


3.36 . 


.50 


3.^0 


.56 


3.20 


.56 


3.07 


.80 


3.00 


.65 


2.93 


.80 


2.87 


.83 


2.87 


.64 


2.60 


.74 
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Two general conclusions can be drawn from the data in Table VIII. First, 
Group II teachers tended to report more positive evaluations of the workshops 
they attended. Second, for workshops common to each group (see Table VIII}, 
teachers in both groups ranked those workshops in roughly the same relative 
order and with approximately the same level (i.e., mean rating) of overall 
satisfaction. Only the workshops on City College Session and ESL were ranked 
differently by the groups. However, while the groups tended to rank workshops 
common to each group in a similar order, an examination of the standard 
deviations will reveal that Group II Jteachers tended to agree lass among 
themselves as coFP'^ared to Group I teachers. That is to say, standard deviation 
values tend to be higher among Group II teachers, indicating more response dis- 
persion or less agreement in perceptions of overall level of satisfaction 
with the fonn and content of the workshops attended. Larger standard 
deviations are also found among Group 11 teachers for workshops attended 
only by them. The greater range of opinions held by the experienced 
teachers (Group II) may be due to the fact that, having already dealt with 
those issues they had fonned attitudes which varied according to their 
experience. The experienced teachers, as noted previously, tended to agree 
and disagable more strongly with the questionnaire items than the inexperienced 
teachers. This strong commitment to certain opinions may also be due to having 
had previous experience in those subjects. 

For Group I, the most highly rated workshops were the ones on diagnostic 
testing, the UFT contract, use of the curriculum center, administrative orienta 
tionv classroom management and mathematics. For Group II, the most highly 
rated workshops were the ones on materials development, reading methodology, 
science, diagnostic testing, and unit lesson planning* 
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Thus» the group of inexperienced teachers {Group I) seeme.' more interested 
in those areas that had to do with organizational and administrative subjects. 
The group of experienced teachers {Group on the other hand, showed a 
higher interest in those workshops that had to do with methods and materials 
employed in the classroom. 

' The workshop teachers in Group I felt least satisfied with Reading 
M^erials Demonstration . Jhe responses to items for this workshop had the 
lowest mean on item #10 dnd the largest standard deviation. Appendix B 
results for this worksliop show that with the exception of objectives of the 
workshops workshop organization and ability of instructor to get subject 
matter across , teachers were rather dissatisfied with their experiences 
in this workshop. 

Teachers in Group II felt least satisfied with the workshop on New York 
City Resources . Expressed opinions appeared to be most divided on the 
instructor's ability to stimulate thinking . 

Both groups of teachcrrs were also asked to write comments and to state 
the areas in which they felt they needed assistance. The most recurrent 
conij^ent was that the workshops were very good or useful {seven times). Three 
teachers suggested the necessity for more time devoted to English as a Second 
Language. Two teachers suggested the need for more involvement on the part 
of the teacher interns. 

The following table presents the subject areas in which teachers requested 
more assistance and the number of teachers mentioning that topic. 
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TABLE IX 

Areas of Needed Assistance 

Number of Teachers 
Area of Assistance Requesting Assistance 




ma^^erial development 5 

currico^l-tmrc^nters 5 

teaching reading 4 

Spanish language arts 2 

science 2 

mathematics 2 

^.lassroom routines 2 

teaching history and culture 1 

discipline 1 

individualized instruction 1 

grouping 1 

Teacher-suggested topics for future workshops included the following 

(the number of teachers listing the topic appears in parentheses): 

sensitivity (6) 
group dynamics (5) 
ethnicity (3) 
reproduction (1) 

Please see the Recommendations section for further discussion of 
the questionnai re. 

F. Field Observation/On-Site Training 

The major role of the resource specialists remains as it was reported 
in last year's final evaluation report. They visit classrooms^ observe 
lessons and activities^ act as models in classroom situations and give im- 
mediate feedback to participants by making specific recommendations. Each 
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resource specialist is responsible for the participating teachers in a 
given district. Along with supervision and training activities^ the 
resource specialist mainta"^ns a log, documenting teacher progress and per- 
fonrance. (see logs). Each classroom teacher is visited at least twice a 
month, and more often if he or she is experiencing difficulties. 

During the initial v1sit> the resource specialists meet with the 
principals and together they establish the protocol of subsequent visits. 
These visits then serve as an exchange between TELE staff and the school 
district personnel^ parents and community groups. In this way, the program 
has attempted to impact on and coordinate activities with the entire school 
community. 

G. Graduate Teacher Education Program 

All participants in the Spanish-English component have been enrolled for 

master's degrees in a graduate Bilingual Elementary Education Program at the 

City College of New York. Each teacher participant earned six credits 

during fall 1979 and spring 1980. The TELE program paid for three of the 

credits. The courses offered were: 

Fall 1979 Teaching Reading in English to Bil ingual /Bicul tural 
Children 

Spring 1980 Teaching English as a Second Language 
Workshop for Bilingual Education 
The Vernacular Language of Puerto Rico 

There was close coordination between project staff (director and 

resource specialists) and the director of the program at City College. 

There was closed registration for teacher participants facilitating the 

registration procedure for the teacher interns. Through project reconmienda- 

tions, adaptations in the curriculum were made, althougn each course adhered to 

'ts basic college syllabus. 



Almost twenty-five percent of the participants work in Junior high 
school and intermediate school programs. Until now, there had been no 
offering of master's degrees in bilingual education at City College above 
the elementary school level. This led to the discrepant situation of all 
Spanish-English participants pursuing master's degrees at the elementary 
level despite the fact that a good number worked in secondary schools. 

Due to the combined efforts of this project and the City University, a 
Secondary Bilingual Kucation master's degree progr^n was designed in 1979- 
80, to be offered in 1980-81, It is anticipated that those program participants 
who are at the beginning stages of their master's studies and all incoming 
participants for whom it is appropriate will be enrolled in this new degree 
program. This is the first secondary bilingual education program in the city 
and represents a needed response to the problem of qualifying staff at the 
secondary 1 evel . 

H. Mini Courses at City College 

In response to the outcomes of the needs assessment and a review of 
the records and logs of the participating teachers, graduate level mini- 
courses in bilingual education were developed to meet teacher needs for 
strengthening skills in the areas of teaching science, native language arts, 
and math. The courses, offered at City College for one credit apiece, met 
once a week (for a total of 20 hours per semester), and were reserved for 
TELE students. All participating teachers were enrolled* 

Although not a mandated activity, the instructor who conducted the mini 
courses in mathematics and science requested that the participants evaluate 
them, A copy of the evaluation questionnaire is included in as Appendix 
As may be seen frofr* the questionnaire, the teacher interns were asked to respond 
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to four questions with the responses ranging from poor to excellent. These 
questions included "How do you assess the topics selected for the mathematics 
course?** and "How do you assess the instructor's preparation?'* Two additional 
questions could be answered ^es^ no^ no opinion , or not applicable . These asked 
if the participant would be able to implement any of the lessons taught in 
class, and if the respondant would have preferred to have had the course 
taught in Spanish. Additional space was provided for comments and suggestions. 

Questionnaire Analysis , For the questions which could be answered along 
a continuum or scale of responses ("poor" to "excellent"), "poor^* was assigned 
a value of 1 and "excellent" a value of 4. heans and standard deviations were 



calculated for each response. As the questionnaires were not differentiated 



betweerf beginning and continuing teachers, the totals represent both groups 



combined. Questions answerable by **yes" or "no" were simply tabulated. 
Finally, the comments were listed and grouped by category and frequency of 
occurrence. The interns* responses are presented in Table X. 
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TABLE X 



Teachor Interns' Responses to tllnl Courses In Teaching Science 
And Kathematlcs in Bilingual Education 





N 


EXCELLEHT 
4 


GOOD 
3 


FAIR 
2 


POOR 
1 


mm 


ST. 

OEV. 


How did the course fulfill 
















the title? 
















Mathematics 


17 


S 


9 


2 




3. IS 


.66 


Science 


17 


S 


7 


S 




3.00 


.79 


How (to you assess the topics 
















selected for the Mathematics 
















course? 


17 


4 


9 


3 




3.03 


0.67 


How do you assess the 
















Instructor's preparation? 


17 


4 


' 8 


4 




2.g7 


0.72 


Nhat Is your opinion of: 






r 










a-the hancjauts 


17 


7 


10 i 






3.41 


O.Sl 


b-games/ activities 


18 


3 


12 


2 


1 


2.94 


0.73 


c-fonnat of the lesson 


16 


1 


12 ■ 


2 




2.91 


0.46 


d^msthematlcs assignments 


18 


1 


10 


6 


1 


2.61 


0.70 


e-sclence osslnnments 


IS 


1 


10 


3 


! 


2.73 


0.70 


f-extra paper (If applicable) 


6 




3 




3 


2.00 


1.10 







VES HO 


HO 


KOT APPLICADLE 








OPIKION 




If you are teaching^ will you be able to 










Implement any lessons that have been taught 








! 


In class? 


16 


IS 


I 




Mould you have preferred to have the course 










taught In Spanish? 


16 


3 6' 


S 


2 



\ 



\ ■ 



\ 



On the whole, the participants expressed satisfaction with the courses 
they attended. Thirteen out of 17. respondents rated the math topic as **good** 
or "excellent**. Fifteen out of 16 J^spondents maintained that what they had 
learned would be useful in their classrooms. The instructor's preparation 
was judged good or excellent in 12 of 17 cases (althought there was more 
divergence of opinion in regard to this qu&stion). 

Asked to rate specific aspects of the cou\se, the respondents showed 
the greatest satisfaction with the !:andout mater\als, games and activities. 
Of 17 respondents, all rated the handouts as "good\ or "excellent**. Wider 
diversity of opinion characterized the responses to other aspects of the 
course. Games/activities and handouts were the most highly regarded, while 
satisfaction with the format of the lesson fell slightly below **good**. The 
mathematics and science assignments were ranked lower, and the additional 
oaper received the lowest overall rating and the most divergent opinions. 
These results confinn the opinions expressed in the section of the questionnaire 
devoted to comments and suggestions that the participants would have preferred 
fewer assignments and more time to develop plans and materials, and to share 
ideas among themselves. 

The participants also responded to an open question, asking that they 

add any comments or suggestions, Tneir responses are listed as follows: 

— '*very good course,** (three responses) 

--**It would have been better to do one lesson plan in class 
under teacher guidance and then do others at home/* 

--**The copies of the science lesson plans should have been 
distributed to all the students.** 



-"The lesson plan should have been done in the classroom. 



It 



— "If we had had more time and less assignments we would 
have done more creative things." 

"'*We need more than Just information,^* 

--"The class should be divided into groups so that we can 
better share ideas," 

—"Too many assignments instead of developing aspects that 
we need in our classroom." 

--"We need more handout material," 



A primary area of concern was that the courses provide lessons, plans 
and materials for classroom use, or more time to develop than in class. This 
reflects a desire for training applicable to classroom teaching, a theme which 
was also expressed in the responses to the workshops. 

As an additional outcome, the success of the mini courses with TELE 
students led to their being offered on a regular basis to other students at 
City College during 1980-81, 

J. Activities in Support of Instruction 

The TELE program also creates supplementary curriculum guides for dis- 
tribution of the districts and implements special high interest curricular 
activities at the participating school sites, concentrating on culture and 
ESL through creative activities. For the Italian component, curriculum guides 
were developed In language arts, integrating language arts activities with 
the arts and with both Italian and American culture. Thematically, the 



activities focus on the home culture of the students, and integrate it with 
cultural experiences in the United States. This is reflective of the 
experiences of the students, niost of whom have recently come as immigrants 
and, according to the project director, probably will not return to Italy. 



r 
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During 1979-80, one theme of the activities was transportation, with students 
tracing the voyage of immigrants to this country. The TELE program hires 
teachers who are artists to go into the schools on an hourly basis and work 
with students on special projects, assisting and complementing the work of 
the resource teachers at the sites. The outcome of the transportation unit 
was a large mural depicting the trip to America, Posters were also created, 
A second theme was that of wine and the harvest, depicted in posters and mural 
and accompanied by reading tnaterials and other activites (see Appendix E for 
a sample), All the participating Italian teachers were served Jby the artists 
and resource personnel in implementing these special activities, which were 
shared with the entire schools in which they took place. The transportation 
mural is currently on display at 131 Livingston Street, at the offices of the 
New York City Public Schools, 

The Spanis.^ component was served in a similar way, with high interest 
projects offered to students in District 6, This was a joint project, with 
financial support from the district. Offered to TELE interns who had 
already mastered classroom management and the basics of discipline and plannin 
the theme of. the project was Don Quixote, The activities were also introduced 
as a means of developing participating teachers* skills in unit planning. 
Three classrooms participated in the creation of large felt banners, murals 
and compositions, while the teachef' interns developed unit plans for future 
use. Coordinated reading and writing activities accompanied the art work. 

It should be noted that the TELE program shares and distributes 
materials whenever the districts request them, 

/ 



L TCacher Advisory Council 

In order to improve communication within the project, a Teacher Advisory 
Council was established. This Council consists of two elected representatives 
(teacher/participants) from each district. If the number of participants 
from a given district was very small, only one representative was elected. 

Monthly meetings were held from 4:15 to 5:00 pm. Their main purpose was 
to exchange and report internal information. This body was able to make ^ 
recommendations for change within the program as long as such changes did 
not violate program policy based on the proposal and/or Board of Education 
policy. 
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VIL Findings 

The following section presents the dssessment instruments and procedures, 
and the results of the testing* 

Students were assessed in English language development, growth In 

their mastery of their native language, and mathematics. The following are 

the areas assessed and the instruments used; 

Reading In English — CIA Interamerican Test of 

Reading , Levels: R-I, R-2, 
R-3, RH-3, KG-2 

Reading in Spanish — CIA Prueba de Lectura , Level III 

English Auditory Comprehension CIA Interamerican Test of Reading , 

Level R-2 

Mathematics Achievement — CIA Test of General Ability , 

Number Subtest 

Attendance — School and Program records 

The following analyses were performed: 
On pre/post standardized tests of English, Spanish reading achievement and 
auditory comprehension, and mathematics achievement statistical and educational 
significance are reported: 

I) Statistical Sig n ificance was determined through the application 
of the correlated t-test model. This statistical analysis de- 
monstrates whether the difference between pre-test and post-test 
mean scores is larger than would be expected by chance variation 
alone; i*e. is statistically significant. 

This analysis does not represent an estimate of ho.' students 
would have performed in the absence of tha program. Ho such 
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estimate could be made because, of the inapplicability of te; c 
norms for this population, and the unavailability of an appropri- 
ate comparison group. 

2) Educational Significance was determined for each grade level by 
calculating an ''effect size" based on observed summary statistics 
using the procedure recommended by Cohen. ^ 

An effect size for the correlated t-test model is an estimate 
of the difference between pre-test and post- test means expressed 
in standard deviation units freed of the influence of sample 
si:e. It became desirable to establish such an estimate because 
substantial differences that do exist frequently fail to reach 
statistical significance if the number of observations for each 
unit of statistical analysis is small. Similarly, statistically 
significant differences often are not educationally meaningful. 

Thus, statistical and educational significance permit more 
meaningful appraisal of project outcomes. As a rule of thumb, 
the following effect size indices aVe recoiranended bv Cohen as 
guides to interpreting educational significance {ES): 

a difference of 1/5 = .20 = small ES 

a difference of 1/2 = .50 = medium ES 

a diffe ance of 4/5 = .80 = large tS 

Information is provided on the attendance rate of students participating in 
the bilingual program. The following pages present student achievement in 
tabular form. 



^ Jacob (^ohen. Statistical Pov^er Analysis for the Behavioral Sciences 
(Revised EditTon)r new York: Academic Press, 1977 Chapter 2. 
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TABLE XT 



English Reading Achievesnent 

Spanish Speaking Students 

Significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial and 
, Final Test Scores in English Reading Achievement of Students with Full 
Instructional Treatment on the Cooperative Interamerican Test of Reading by Grade and Subtest 









Pre 


-test 


Post- 


■test 




















Standard 




Standard 


fjpan 


Corr. 








Grade 


Subtest 




Mean 


Deviation 


^tean 


Deviation 


Difference 

7 


Pre/post 


t _^P 


ES 


3 


R-1 


12 


47.8 


16.9 


63.8 


9.5 


16.0 


.54 


3.92 


.001 


1.13 




R-2 


50 


35.7 


10.9 


51.3 


17.0 


12.6 


.75 


9.64 


.001 


1.36 




HG-2 


31 


26.6 


4.6 


30.3 


13.5 


3.7 


.19 


1.53 


NS 


.27 


4 


R-1 


17 


44.3 


16.9 


55.6 


15.1 


1.13 


.91 


6.71 


.001 


1.63 




R-Pl 


116 


48.9 


20.7 


63.3 


21.5 


14.4 


.86 


13.8 


.001 


1.28 




R-3 


11 


33.9 


16.0 


47.4 


18.4 


13.5 


.94 


7.12 


.001 


2.15 




RN-3 


39 


26.3 


17.4 


31.8 


10.2 


5.5 


.19 


1.87 


.05 


.30 




HG-2 


45 


25.0 


16.3 


32.-: 


9.4 


7.4 


.79 


7.04 


.001 


1.05 


5 


R-1 


28 


43.2 


16.3 


64.6 


13.3 


21.4 


.36 


6.70 


.001 


1.27 




R-2 


22 


67.2 


16.1 


82.7 


20.3 


15.5 


.50 


3.90 


.001 


.83 




R-3 


30 


40.1 


20.7 


60.9 


20.1 


20.8 


.63 


6.51 


.001 


1.19 




RN-3 


55 ■ 


38.3 


10.8 


44.1 


7.3 


5.8 


.34 


4.03 


.001 


.54 




HG-2 


8 


26.1 


14.3 


37.4 


19.2 


11.1 


.79 


2.71 


.05 


.96 


6 


R-1 


17 


47.2 


24.0 


65.3 


16.2 


18.1 


.63 


4.01 . 


.001 


.97 




R-2 


39 


64.5 


18.1 


75.6 


22.1 


11.1 


.67 


4.12 


.001 


.66 




R-3 


51 


52.2 


21.6 


90.1 


28.6 


37.9 


.16 


8.21 


.001 


1.15 




RN-3 


47 


37.9 


S.l 


44.4 


4.4 


6.5 


.31 


5.14 


.001 


.75 




HG-2 


42 


28.4 


6.0 


37.8 


6.9 


9.4 


.83 


15.71 


.001 


2.42 


9 


R-1 


34 


22.7 


9.6 


34.8 


12.3 


12.1 


.68 


7.69 


.001 


1.32 



TABLE XI 
(continued) 

Table XI presents the results of the CIA Intoranierican (Reading) by grade and test level for Spanish speaking 
students. Results will be interpreted for grades separately. 

Third grade students failed to show statistically significant growth on sub-tesl HG-2, but the gain of 3.7, raw 
score points was .27 standard deviation units or of small educational significance. However, the lack of linear 
relationships between pre- and post-test scores (r=.19) suggests low stability in the function tested (see 
Recommendations). Students tested with subtests R-1 and R-2 demonstrated raw score growth that .^/as very 
highly significant statistically; post-test achievement exceeding pre-test achievement by greater than 1 
T full standard deviation. Thus, growth for these pupils was highly significant in statistical and educational 
analyses. 

Fourth graders tested on subtests R*l, R-2, R-3, RN-3 and HG^2 demonstrated growth that was significant beyond 
the 5% level (RN-3) and the .001 level (R-l, ^-2, R-3 and HG-?). Educationany, students tested on subtest RN-3 
made small gains. Students tested with other subtests showed achievenent gains which exceeded one common stanoard 
deviation. Pupil perfonnance on subtest R-3 was especially no eworthy; their growth exceeded 2 standard deviations. 
The low pre-post correlation observed for students tested on subtest RN-3 suggests a lack of stability in the function 
tested (see Recommendations). 

Fifth graders showed statistically significant and moderate to very large educationally significant growth in 
English reading achievanent. 
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TABLE XI 
(continued) 



Sixth grade pupils showed gains that were highly signi ficant statistl cal ly- Educationally, the reading achievement 
gains ranged from moderate on R-2 {ES=.66) to very large on HG-2 (ES==2.42). The low correlations observed for 
subtests R-3 and RN-3 is suggestive of low stability in the function measured (see Recommendations). 

Ninth grade students tested with subtest R-1 desnonstrated growth that was highly significant statistically 
and educational ly* 

Thus, students throughout the grade levels made gains in English language reading achievement that were 
statistically significant (except for HG-3, grade 3). All comparisons revealed educationally significant 
grov/th. 



TABLE XII 

Native Language Reading Achievement 

Spanish Speaking Students 

Significance of flean Total Raw Score Differences Betiveen Initial and 
Final Test Scores in Native Language Reading Achievement of Students with Full 
Instructional Treatment on the CIA Prueba de Lectura {Total $core> Level Ii 
Total Reading^ Level II* Total Score^ Level 111, and Total Score> Levui LN 3 









Pre- 


■test 


Post- 


•test 














Test 






Standard 




Standard 


Flean 


Corr. 








Grade 


level 


N 


ftean 


Deviation 


^tean 


Deviation 


Difference 


Pre/post 


t 


P 


ES 


3 


L-I 


13 


52.0 


17.7 


70.8 


10.5 


18.8 


.33 


3.19 


.001 


1.08 




L-II 


60 


36.3 


16.5 


51.4 


24.3 


15.1 


.79 


8.93 


.001 


1.15 


4 


L-r 


32 


26.8 


14.9 


50.7 


18.7 


23.9 


.45 


7.55 


.001 


1.33 




L-II 


101 


52.1 


23.1 


69.3 


29.5 


17.2 


.79 


9.65 


.001 


.96 




LN-3 


83 


27.4 


11.7 


37.1 


10.1 


9.7 


.75 


11.24 


.001 


1.23 


5 


L-r 


17 


57.4 


8.6 


63.2 


16.2 


5.8 


-.19 


1.22 


NS 


.30 




L-II 


17 


54.2 


26.2 


78.6 


20.7 


24.5 


.64 


4.88 


.001 


1.18 




L-III 


35 


38.6 


15.8 


49.8 


20.8 


11.2 


.62 


4.03 


.001 


.68 




LN-3 


58 


37.3 


14.4 


46.4 


11.0 


9.1 


.57 , 


5.71 


.001 


.75 


6 


L-I 


20 


54.5 


13.6 


62.9 


14.5 


8.4 


.35 


2.35 


,05 


.53 




L-II 


30 


45.0 


21.6 


74.0 


27.5 


29.0 


.39 


5.74 


.001 


1.05 




L-III 


83 


48.1 


22.2 


81.0 


26.7 


32.9 


.54 


12.58 


.001 


1.38 




LN-3 


56 


31.9 


9.6 


42.6 


7.2 


10.7 


.49 


9.21 


.001 


1.23 



9 L-III 14 39.1 15.0 64.6 17.7 25.5 .89 11.79 .001 3.15 

LN-3 6 25.8 4.6 46.7 15.1 20.9 .93 4.67 .01 1.91 



TABLE XII 
(continued) 

Table XII presents Spanish reading achievement results for Spanish speaking students on the CIA Prueba de 
Lec tura (levels I, II c d III). 

Third graders showed highly significant growth in statistical and educational analyses. The low pre/post 
correlation for students tested on L-I (r=.33) suggests lower thai, expected test-retest stability. 

Fourth graders showed statistically and educationally significant growth at very high levels. The pre/post 
correlation for students tested on L-I (r=.45) is low and suggests lack of stability in the function tested. 

f Fifth grade students tested on L-I failed to show statistically significant growth. However, the gain made 
on L-1 was of small educational significance. The negative pre/post correlation {r=*.19) suggests the pos- 
sibility of a regression effect due in part perhaps by the relative score range restriction at pre-test 
(sd=8.6). 

Fifth grade students tested with levels L-II, L-III and LN-3 demonstrated highly significant growth in 
statistical terms. Students tested with levels L-II and LN-3 made highly significant growth educationally, 
and students tested with L-III made moderately significant growth. 

Sixth grade students made significant growth on each level tested. Educationally, the gains made were from 
moderate (L-I) to very large {L-II, L-III and LN-3 )- However, the pre/post correlations are low, most 
especially for performance on L-I and L-II and LN-3, suggesting low stability in the function tested. 



TABLE XII 
(continued) 

For a discussion of the implications of the L-I outcomes, see Recommendations. 

Ninth grade students tested on L-I 11 showed highly significant achievement gains in statistical terms, and 
very unusual growth when ascertained by the ES index (ES=3.15). Students tested on Level LN-3 demonstrated 
statistically significant growth (p, less than .01) and large educationally signficant growth from pre to 
post'test. 

Overall, the overwhelming majority of pre/post comparisons revealed significant raw score gains in statistical 
and educational units for Spanish speaking students in reading achievement in their native language. 

en 
o 
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TABLE XIII 

English Reading Achievement 

Italian Speaking Students 

Significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial and 
Final Test Scores in English Reading Achievement of Students with Full 
Instructional Treatment on the CIA Test of Reading ^ Level R-II 

Pre-test Post-test 

Standard Standard Mean Corr. 

Grade ^fean Deviation Mean Deviation Difference Pre/post t P ES 

3 , 55 4L7 16.8 55.0 14.4 13.3 .83 10.39 .001 1.40 

4 57 47.0 23,7 55.6 21.2 8.6 .94 8.13 .001 1.08 

Table XIII preK<»nts achievement data for Italian speaking students 
on the CIA Test of Reading , level R-IL Students in grade 3 showed a 
raw score gain of 13 raw score points while 4th grade students showed a 
gain of 9 raw score points. The gains for students in both grades v^re 
statistically significant at the .001 significance level* and when ex- 
pressed in standard deviation units, were judged to be of large educational 
significance. 

Thus, students in grades 3 and 4 showed statistically and educationally 
significant gains in English reading achie.'cment. 
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TABLE XIV 

English Reading /.-Mevement 

Italian Speaking Students 

Significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Betwr - Initial and 
Final Test Scores in English Reading Achievenjent of StUuents with Full 
Instructional Treatment on the CIA Test of Reading , Level R-III 

Pre-test Post-teot 

Standard Standard Mean Corr. 

Gra de r^ean Deviation Mean Deviation Di fference Pre/post 1 Z i§ 

5 50 48,6 2L6 57,8 18,7 9,2 ,94 8,79 ,001 1,24 

6 49 52.0 23,2 60,6 20,7 8,6 ,95 8,16 ,001 1,17 

Table XIV presets ach1ever»;ant data for Italian speaking students 
on the CIA Test of Reading , level R-III, Students in grades 5 and 6 shewed 
a raw score gain of 9 raw ^ore points. The gains for students were statistically 
significant at the ,001 significance level, and when expressed in standard 
deviation units, were Judged to be of large educational significance. 

Thus, students in grades 5 and 6 showed statistically and educationally 
significant gains in English reading achievement. 
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TABLE XV 

Mathematics Achievement 

Italian Speaking Students 

Significance of flean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial and 
Final Test Score in Mathematics Achievement of Students with Full 
Instructional Treatment on the CIA Test of General Ability (Number) by Subtest 

Pre-test Post-test 



Grade 


Subtest 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 
Difference 


Corr. 
Pre/post 


t 


P 


ES 


3 


6A-4 


2 


16.5 


\l 


25,5 


2,1 


9.0 


1.0 


* 


* 


* 


4 


6A-4 


58 


21.9 


6.6 


27.4 


6.7 


5.5 


.89 


13.08 


.001 


1.72 


5 


RN-3 


49 


18.6 


6.8 


26.9 


52 


8.3 


.90 


19.10 


.001 


2.73 


6 


RN-3 


50 


22.1 


7.6 


28.9 


5.6 


6.8 


.85 


11.75 


.001 


1.66 



Insufficient Rata 



Table XV presents achievement data for Italian speaking students on the CIA Test of General Ability 
{number Subtest). Students tested on subtest GA-4 (grade 4) demonstrated highV significant growth 
in inathanatics achievanent; the gains, when expressed in standard deviation units* were judged 
to be of large educational significance. 

Fifth and 6th grade students tested with subtest RN-3 showed gains that were highly significant 
statistically and educationally. 

Thus, Italian speaking students demonstrated unambiguously significant growth of very high levels 7i 




in statistical and practical terms. 



TABLE XVI 
Attendance Rates 
Spanish Speaking Students 
Program Attendance Rate and Standard Deviation 



Grade 


Students 


Average 
Attendance 


Standard 
Deviation 


3 


110 


87.1 


10.9 


4 


268 


84.5 


17.4 


5 


170 


86.2 


^.^-If.T^" 


6 


229 


88.4 


13.3 


9 


32 


93.5 


3.4 



The attendance rates for Spanish speaking students .^anged from B5% 
{grade 4) to 94% (grade 9). The observed rates for students are high through 
out the grades and suggests high levels of student motivation and attitude 
as measured by attendance data* 



TABLE XVII 
Attendance Rates 
Italian Speaking Students 
Program Attendance Rate and Standard Deviation 



Grade 


Students 


Average 
Attendance 


Standard 
Deviation 


3 


62 


93.5 


3.4 


4 


67 


93.2 


5.6 


5 


59 


91.6 


3.5 


6 


61 


92.6 


7.8 



The attendance rates for Italian speaking students were in excess of 
90% for each grade. Little variability in attendance i ates is evident. 
The attendance rates of students are exceptionally high in each grade, 
indicating that motivation and school attitudes were uniformly high as 
measured by attendance. 
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VIII, Summary and Recommendations 

This program reflects the maturity that comes with functioning fully 
In the second year of a 3-year cycle. Despite a change In personnel » the 
continuity of the program has been preserved. Modifications and adaptations 
have been well thought out, with the major focus on providing quality education 
to New York City's bilingual population. 

- Specifically, the adaptations Involved in developing 
and implementing the Italian component of the program 
have been effective in addressing site specific needs. 

" Through collaborative work with the Graduate Teacher 

Education Program at City College, an additional offering 

of a Secondary 6il"^ngual master's degree will more 

effectively serve all program participants, and contribute 

a needed graduate degree to area teachers seeking professional 

specialization 1n Bilingual Education. 

♦ 

- The establishment of a Teacher Advisory Council enhanced 
general communcation within the program. 

\ 

Eased upon in-depth Interviews with program staff and observations of 
the on-site training, the following recommendation are made for program 
improvement: 

1. The rationale used for forming the second group of program 
participants would seem to Indicate that further assessment of participants' 
needs is necessary. Such exploration might result in the formation of a 
third group in order to continue to address each participant's needs more 
effectively. 
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2- It is recoiMiended that the teacher training workshops be 
evaluated individually, with administration of the questionnaire immediately 
following each workshop. This might provide more accurate and differentiated 
responses. To assess the effectiveness of the workshops as applied to actual 
classroom teaching, it is suggested that the questionnaire be administered 
again one term following the wrkshop. 

3. Certain revisions in the questionnaire are recommended as 
well, including the following: 

a) A provision for noting absences should be made on the sheet. 

b) "Material*' could be differentiated into actual materials 
used and the subject or content of the workshop (see 
items 3 and 4, for example). 

c) As implied above, the questions asked should pertain to 
each workshop individually rather than one aspect of all 
of the workshops, 

d) The scale ranging from "strongly disagree** to '*strongly 
agree*' constrains the teachers* responses and allows 
for example, no neutral ones such as **neither agree nor 
disagree*^ "no opinion'*, or "not applicable". Rather 
than having the respondents agree or disagree with a 
valuing statement it might be better to allow the 
respondents to assign values to particular aspects 

of the workshop, along such continua as "liked a lot- 
not liked", "very useful-not useful", "most relevant- 
not relevant" - 
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4, It 15 recommended that the questionnaire items be analyzed to 
determine which factor(s) cctribute most to the overall rating, and that 
these be examined for use in the design of future questionna^ es. 

5. In the evaluation of the mini-courses, questions about science 
and mathematics ^re combined in such a way as to make it difficult to respond 
to them individually. Any differences in the intern's opinions of the two 
would thereby tend to be obscured. It would be clearer if the two were 
presented individually, even if a single sheet format is maintained. Finally, 
item 7, "Oid the course fulfill the title ?^*, might be revised to be more 
interpretable {see Appendix 0 for a copy of t e questionnaire). 

6- The student outcomes in English reading achievement for Spanish 
speaking students indicate that subtest HG 2 of the Cooperative Interamerican 
Test of Reading was unreliable for 3rd grade students. The appropriateness 
of this test should be reconsidered for this group. On subtest RN-3, the 
gains achieved by students in grades 3 to 6 were of statistical significance, 
but the low correlations observed suggest that the test is also unreliabli? 
for at least a subgroup of these students. In other words. Level RN-3 may 
be too difficult for some of the students tested. 

7. The outcomes of Hispanic students in the area of native language 
reading show another picture, however. Students in grades 3 through 9 scored 
gains on the Interamerican series, Prueba de Lectura , which were statistically 
significant in all cases but one. Nevertheless, the low (or negative) pre- 
post correlations and generally high pre-test scores suggest tnat the test 
is not differentiating among these students, who may be perfonnirig at the 
top of the test. The reliability of level I for these students should be 
examined in the light of the above outcomes. 
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APPENDIX A 

Bilingual Teacher Intern Self Evaluation 
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CITY SCHQQU OtSTRlCT OF NE 
OFFICE OF BILINGUAL EOLIt 
TRILINGUAL EDUCATION LEARNING EN\ 

131 Livingston st: 

Boom 510 
Brooklyn, NY HI 1 



YORK 
TtDN 

^□NMENT PRO CRAM 
et 



V 



Angelo Cimoado 
Deputy Director 



Angela BazJley 
Center Director 

I Rosa Escoto-Hauphom 
; Projttci: Director 
I 



Bilingual Teacher Intern 



Self Evaluatioq Basic Skills and Nee 

197 9.-8 0 



Assessment 



We are developing our training goals for fie i training and for the 

in-service worjcshops for the academic year l979-£ * We would appreciate 

your imput to make sure that our training focus i reflective of your 

needs, and th;*t iij the first year of the program ju did have the 

opportunity to master the basic skills of tieachiis . 

Indicate the degree of development by circli i one of the numbers 
1 through 5* 

(5) excellent (A) good (3) fair (2) pc c (1) not at all 



I. Your knowledge of classroom management 

U Taking of attendance ^iS^ ^ ^ 

2* Maintenance of student permanent records * ^v^S 2 I 

3* End of the month attendance report 5/^ /I ^ 

A* Students diagnostic files for reading ar mathematics 5 A (3^2 I 

5* Student logs - (behavior, talents^ lunci: ' - "5^3^ 2 I 
information etc.) 



II* Class routines 



1* Methods for discipline ^ 

2* Procedures for entrance and exiting the lassroom 5 A 0' 2 I 

3* Lesson schedule 5 (gp 3 2 I 

A. Checking of homework assignments and sti ant work 5 A Q/2 1 
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III« Class organization 

1* Appropriate desk arrangements 5(Q3 2 1 

2* Appropriate use of bulletin boards ^^^\ ^ ^ 

3. Timiily classroom decorations 5 A 'J 2 1 

A. CzXoT coding of Spanish & English 5 4)3 2 1 



2l 



^Ty. Croup instruction 



1, Student* s reading assessment was 5 ^3 2 1 

2, Student*s mathematics asst^ssmcnt was 5^3 2 1 

3, Reading group(3) f unctione ' 5 4 ^2 I 

4, Mathematics group(s) funct .^aed 5^32] 

5, E,S,L, group<s) functioned 5 4 ^2 I 



Conments: 



Your knowledge of lesson plaining 

!• Unit plans 5/^3 2 I 

2, Weekly plans ^ 5*^ ^2 I 

3, Dally plans • / 5 ^3 2 I 

4, t±ai±a% of lessons 5 2 I 

5, Overall flow of lessons 5 ^^2 I 

6, Use of holding assignments ' 5 -4^)2 1 



Comments : 



General Comments: 



Projected Needs for 1979-80: 



APPEHDIX B 
Sample Group I Questionna 
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THE CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 
131 Livingston Streets Brooklyn, N.Y, 11201 
Center for Bilingual Education 
TRILINGUAL EOUCATION LEARNING ENVIRONMENT PROGRAH 



QUESTIONNAIRE ON FALL 79- SPftING 80 IN SERVICE PROGflAH 

The following questionnaire Items are related to specific workshops 
given. For each statement Indicate the response closest to your 
opinion by circling appropriate number. 



THE OBJECTIVES OF THE WOf^KSHOP WERE CLEAR, 

- Administrative session 

• Diagnostic testing 

• Introduction to curriculum center 

• Classroom management 

• Olsclplfne In the classroom 

• Oally lesson plan 

• English as a Second Language 

- Mathematics 

• Contracts workshops (U.F-T*) 

• City College session 

• Reading Material Oetoonstratlon 



MOUP I 



/ 

(Hs. Escoto) / 

/ 

(Resource Specialists) 

(Hs. Fuentes)/ 

(Hs. Ortega) 

(Hs. Belli} 

(Hs. Ortega) 

(Hs. Drtega) Incomplete 

(Hr. Hajera) Incomplete 

(Prof, Otheguy) 
(Hr, H. Claman) 



STRONGLY DISA(^EE 



DISAGREE 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



AGAfE 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



STRONGLY AGREE 



2. TM£ VfORKSIlOP WAS NELL ORGAfflZED. 

- Admfnlstratlve session 

- Dlaynostlc testing 

- fntroducti to curriculum center 
^ Classroan m^.id9ement 

* Discipline In the classroofn 

- Dally lesson plan 

- En9l1sl) as a Second Lan9ua9e 

- Mathematics 

- Contracts workshops (U,F.T,) 

- City Colfege session 

- Read1n9 ^^^terlal Oecionstratlon 

3. THE IHSTRoCTOR(S) WERE ABLE TO GET THE MATERIAL 
ACROSS TO PARTICIPANTS. 

^ Administrative session 

- Diagnostic test1n9 

- Introduction to curriculum center 

- Classroora mana9ement 

- J)lsc1pHiie In the cl^ssroan 

- D^My lesson pla^i 

- En9l1$h as a Second Lan9uage 
^ Mathematics 

* Contracts workshops (M,F,T.) 

* CUy CoMe9e session 
,^2j(ifn(j Kdtorlal Oemonstratfon 



STftOKGL 



ERLC 



(Hs. Escoto) 

(Resource Specialists) 

(Hs, Fuentes) 

(Hs. Ortega) 

(Ks. BeHI) 

{Ms. Ortega) 

(Hs. Ortega) Incomplete 

(Mr. tiajera) Incomplete 

(Prof. Otheyuy) 
(Hr. M, Claman) 

(Ms. Escoto) 

(Resource Spflfclallsts) 

(Ms. Fuentel) 

(Ms. Orfega) 

(Hs. Beni) 

(Ms. 0rte9<i) 

(Ms. Ortega) Incomplete 

(Hr. Kajerd) Incomplete 

(Pruf* Otheguyjf 
{Hr. M. Clama.O 



ST^HGL 



DISAGREE 



disagree: 



DISAGREE 
I- 

z 
z 
z 

, z 
z 
z 
z 
z 
z 
z 

DISAGREE 

Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 

z 
z 
z 

z 

2 



AGREE 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

AtirU 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
^ 
3 
3 
3 



STfiOHGLV AGREE 



STRO^IGLY ACREE 
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4, REFEpEtlCE INFORMATION m RESOURCE MATERIALS WERE 
OR HAOE AVAILABLE TO PARTTCtPANTS. 

- Administrative session 

- Diagnostic testing 

- Introduction to currkulum center 

- Cfdssroon management 
-* Olsclpllne In the classroom 

- Dally lesson pUn 

* English as a Second Language 

- Katheipatlcs 

- Contracts workshops (U.FJ.) 

- City College session 

- Reading Material Oemonstratlon 

5. m KATERIAL PRESENTED WAS USEFUL \h VOUR 
CLASSROOM SITUATION, 

• Adrtifnhtratlve sessfon 
-* Diagnostic testing 

* Introduction to curriculum center 
-* Classroom management 

• Discipline in the cTassroan 

- Dally lesson plan 

- English as a Second Language 

- Mathematics 

- Contracts workshops (U.FJ.) 
Q CUy College session 
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Reading Material i>emonstrat1on 



PROVIDED 

(Ms, Escoto) 
(Resource Speclallstsi 

(Ms. Fuentes) 

.(Hi, Ortega) 

(Ms, Belli) 

(Ms. Ortega) 

(Ks, Ortega) Incompleto 

(Hr, Hajera) Incomplete 

(Prof. Otheguy) 
(Hr. Claman) 

(Ms. Escoto) 
(Resource Specialists) 

(Hs. Fuentes) 

(Ms, Ortega) 

{Ks. Belli) 

(Ms- Ortega^ 

(Ms. Ortega) Incomplete 

(Mr. Najer*) Tnccmplete 

(Prof, Otheguy) 
(Hr. H, Claman) 



STRONGLY DISAGREE 



STRONGLY DISAGREE 



DISAGR^C 

Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
2 
Z 
2 

DISAGREE 

Z 
2 
2 
Z 
2 
Z 
2 
? 
Z 
Z 
Z 



AGREE 

3 
3 
3 
3 

a 

3 
3 
3 

AGREE 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



STRONGLY AGREE 



STRONGLY AGREE 



THE 1I»STRUCT0R(S) STIHULATEO THIHKIHG 

- AdmtnlstratWe session 

- Diagnostic testing 

* Introduction to curriculum center 

- Classrodft management 

- OisclpHne In the classroom 

- Oally lesson plan 

- English as a Second Language 

- Hathentatlcs 

- Contracts workshops (U,F,TJ 

- City College session 

- Reading Hatertal OetncnstrAtlon 

A SEQUEHTIAL OROER HAS FOLLOWEO IN THE 
OF THE SUBJECT MATTER, 

~ Administrative session 

- {diagnostic testing 

- Introductlci to curriculum center 
" Classroom nwnagement 

- Olsclpltne tn the classroom 

- Dally lesson plan 

• En^llsfr £i$ a Second Un^ua^e 

- Hithetnatlcs 

- Contracts workshops {U,f,T,) 

- City College session 



STRONGL 



{Hs, Escoto) 

(Resource Specialists) 

(Hs. Fuentes) 

(Hs, Ortega) 

{Hs, Ben I) 

(Ms, Ortega) 

(Ks. Ortega) Incomplete 

(Kr. ru.Wa) Incomplete 



{Prof. Otheguy) 
(Mr, H. Clamein) 
PRESENTATIOH 



STROHGL 
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Reading Material Demonstration 



{Hs, Escoto) 

(Resource Specialists) 

(HS. Fuentes) 

(Hs, Ortega) 

(Hs. Belli) 

(Hs. Ortega) 

(Hz. Ortega) Incomplete 

(Hr, HaJera) Incomplete 

{Prof, Otheguy) 
(Hr. H. CUman) 



OISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



01 SAGA EE 
2 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 

OISAGREE 

Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 



AGAEE 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

AGREE 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



STRONGLY AGREE 



STRONGLY AGREE 



I 



0. SUFFICIENT TIME WAS ALLOWED FOR THIS SUBJECT AREA. 
' Admfnfstratlve sessfon 

- Dfagnostfc testing 

- Introduction to curriculum center 

- ClassrooTi management 

- DIsclpMne In the classrooEn 

- Daily lesson plan 

- English as a Second Language 
' Mathematics 

- Contracts workshops (U.F.tJ 
. City College session 

- Reading Material Demonstration 



STRONGL 



{Ms. Escoto) 

(Resource Specialists) 

(Ms. Fuentes) 

(Ms. Ortega) 

(Ms. Belli) 

(Ms. Drtega) 

(tts* Ortega) Incomplete 

(Mr. HaJera) incomplete 

(Prof. Otheguy) 
(Mr. Claman) 



1 WOULD RECOHHEHD THIS WORKSHOP TO AKOTHER 0EGIHNIH6 
BlLIttGUAL TEACHFK 



STRDNGL 



ir 



Administrative session 

Olacjnostic testing 

Introduction to currlculimi center 

Classroan managejnent 

Discipline In the classroom 
' Dally le^^son plan 

English as a Second languatfe 
' Mathematics 

■ Contracts workshops (U.F.T.) 

- City College session 

' Reading Materia)' Demonstration 



(Ms« Escoto) 

(Resource Specialists) 

(Ms. Fuentes) 

(Ms. Ortega) 

(Ms. Belli) 

(Ms. Ortega) 

(Ms* Ortega) Incomplete 

(Mr. Hajer«) Incomplete 

(Prof. Otheguy) 
(Mr. M. Claman) 



OISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

DISAGREE 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



AGREE 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

AGREE 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



STRCNGLY AGREE 



STROHGLY AGREE 



WW 



10. OVERALL. WOULD YOU RATE THE WORKSHOPS HIGHLY? 

- Administrative session 

- Playnostic testing 

" Introduction to curriculum center 
" ClassrocKTi menagement 

- Discipline In the classroom 
" Dally lesson plan 

- English as a Second language 

- Hatheinatlcs 

- Contracts v^orkshops (U^F.T.) 

- City College session 

- Reading Material Denwnstratlon 



STRONGL 



(Hs. Escoto) 

(Resource Specialists) 

(Ks. Fuentes) 

(Ks. Ortega) 

(Ks. Belli) 

(Hs. Ortega) 

{Hs. Ortega) Inconplete 

(Kr. Ndjera) Incomplete 

(Prof. Otheguy) 
(Kr. cUman) 



DISAGREE 



9i 
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DISAGREE AGREE SIROHGIY AGREE 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 
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/ 



please feel free to wrfte af|y addftlanal comments on af|y of the workshops. 



what areas of the currkulun would you like assistance In 7 t^leld^ 1n*-serv1ce) 



Daring the Fall of 1980 we will be offering a human relations workshop, ifhat area would you like to see covered? 
(ethnicity^ qrouo dynamics^ sensitivity etc.) 




Please feel free to write any addUlonal comments on ^ny of the workshops. 



>Jhat areds of the curriculum would you lUe assistance In 7 (fields In-service) 



Durino the Fall of 1980 we wD) be offering a human relations workshop^ What area would you like to see covered? 
(ethnicity, group dynamics, sensitivity etc.) 
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APPENDIX C 



Descriptive Statistics of Teacher Ratings of Workshops 
Group I and Group II Participants 



Group _i_ 

u«*.i-ch«n ADMINIStRATIVE ORIENTATION 



Response frequencies: number 







STRONGLY 


DISAGREE 

- -2 


AGRE£ 
3 


STRONGLY 

RWtt 
4 


ntAli 


ST. 

new 
Utv - 


1-The objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 


13 






11 


2 


3.15 


,38 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


12 






9 


3 


3.25 


-! 


3-The instructor{s) were 
able to get the material 
across to the participants, 


13 






12 


1 


3.08 


.28 


information and 
source material were 
provided and made avail- 


■ 

13 


— 1 


1 


9 


3 


3.15 


.55 


5-The material presented was 
useful in^the classroom. / 


13 


1 




11 


1 


2.92 


.64 


fi--Thp ins tructorf s ) stimU"^ 
lated thinking. 


15 




1 


12 


2 


2.93 


.88 


7-A sequential order w^s 
followed in the presentat. 


1 A 




. 1 


9 


A 


3.21 


. 58 


8-Sufficient time was allo- 
wed for this sub'^ect area. 


14 






13 


I 


3.07 


.27 


9-1 would recorranend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


13 




1 


11 


1 


3.00 


.41 


10-Overall, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


14 


1 




11 


2 


3.00 


.68 



Group £ 

Workshop OIAGNOSTIC TESTING 



Response frequencies: number 





N 


STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 

1 


DISAGREE 

2 


AGREE 
3 


STRONGL\ 
4 




ST. 

utv . 


1-The objectives tf the 
workshop were clear. 


13 






12 


1 


3.08 


.28 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


12 






10 


2 


3.17 


.39 


3-The instructor(s) were 
able to get the material 
across; to the participants, 


13 






13 




3 OC 




4-Reference information and 
source material were 
provided and made avail. 


12 




1 


9 


2 


3.08 


.51 


5-The material presented was 
useful in the classroom. 


12 






10 


2 


3.17 


.39 


fi-Thp instructor(s) stimu"* 
lated thinking. 


14 




2 


10 


— 


3.00 


.55 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the preseniai* 


1 f7 

15 






13 


2 


3.13 


.35 


8-Sufficient time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


14 






13 


1 


3.07 


.27 


9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


13 




1 


11 


1 


3.00 


.41 


IC-Overall, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


14 






i: 


2 


3.17 


.30 
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Group 



CONTRACT WORKSHOP U.F.T. 







Response 


frequencies: number 








N 


STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 


DISAGREE 

2 


AGREE 
3 


STRONGLY 
AGREE 
4 


MEA^ 


ST. 
DEV, 


1-The objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 


13 






11 


2 


3,15 


.38 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


12 






11 


1 


3.08 


,29 


3-The instructor(s) were 
able to get the material 
across to the participants. 


12 






10 


2 


3.17 


,39 


4-Reference information and 
source material were 
provided and made avail- 


12 






10 


2 


3,17 


.39 


5-The material presented was 
useful in the classroom. 


12 




1 


10 


1 


3.00 


.43 


6-The instructor(s) stimu- 
lated thinking. 


14 






13 


1 


3.07 


.27 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the presentat. 


14 






14 




3.00 


- 


8-Sufficient time was £;lio- 
wed for this subject area. 


13 






13 




3.00 




9- would recojnmend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


12 




1 


9 


2 


3.08 


.51 


10-Overall, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


13 






12 


1 


3.08 


.28 

— -a 
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Group __I 



Workshop 







Response frequencies; nu 


mber 




N 


STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 
1 


DISAGREE 

2 


AGREE 
3 


STRONGLY 
AGREE 
4 


MEA^ 


ST. 
DEV. 


l-The objectives of the 
workshop were cleai . 


14 






13 


1 


3.07 


.27 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


13 






11 


1 


3.08 


.38 


3-The instructor(s) were 
able to get the material 
across to the participants. 


13 








i 


J.UO 


♦ Co 


4-Reference information and 
source material were 
provided and made avail. 


13 






12 


1 


3.08 


-28 


5-The material presented was 
useful in the classroom. 


13 






13 




3.00 


- 


6-The instructor{s) stimu- 
lated thinking. 


14 


1 




12 


1 


^.93 


.62 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the presentat. 


14 






13 


1 


3.07 


.27 


8-Sufficient time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


14 


1 




13 




2.86 


.53 


9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


13 




2 


11 




2.85 


.38 


10-0verall» would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


14 




1 


13 




2.93 


.27 



9,7 



Group 

Workshop DISCIPLINE IN THE CLASSROOM 



Response frequencies: number 





M 


STRONGLY 
DIbAGREE 

1 


DISAGREE 

2 


AGREE 
3 


STRONGLY 
AGREE 
4 


MEA^ 


ST. 
DEV. 


1-The objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 


12 






11 


1 


3.08 


.29 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


12 






10 


2 


3.17 


.39 


3-The instructor(s) were 
able to get the material 
across to the participants. 


14 






13 


1 


3.07 


.27 


4-Reference information and 
source material were 
provided and made avail. 


13 






12 


1 


3.08 


.28 


5-The material presented was 
usefu"^ in the classroom. 


13 


2 




10 


1 


2.77 


.83 


C^Ttin 4 nc '^v^iif*^nY*( c ^ ^1 mi Ib 
D 1 ne 1 trUCLUrVa J at iiuu" 

lated thinking. 


13 


1 


1 


11 




2.77 


.60 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the presentat. 


1 A 






1 A 




3.00 




8*Suffic1ent time w9s allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


13 






12 


1 


3.08 


.28 


9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


12 




2 


10 




2.83 


.39 


10-0verall» would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


13 




2 


11 




2.85 


.38 



Group X_ 

Workshop CITY CQllEGE WORKS H OP _l 



Response frequencies: number 





N 


STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 
1 


HT tf* A/^n err 

DISAGREE 

2 


AGREE 
3 


STROMGL^ 
AGREE 
4 


MEAr 


ST. i 
DEV. , 


1-The objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 


14 




1 


9 


4 


3.21 


.58 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


13 




1 


11 


1 


3.00 


.41 


3-The instnjctor(s) were 
Ah1o to flt'f fhp mafprial 

IC LMC J|JU LCI i U 1 

across to the participants. 


15. 






13 


2 


3.13 


.35 


d_Rpfprpncp information and 
source material were 
provided and made avail. 


14 


1 




12 


1 


2.93 


.62 


5-The material presented was 
useful in the classroom. 


14 


2 


1 


11 




2.64 


.74 


6-The instructor(s) stimu- 
lated thinking. 


13 


■ 2 




11 




2.69 


.75 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the presentat. 


14 


1 




13 




2.86 


.53 


8-Sufficient time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


14 






13 


1 


3.07 


.27 


9-1 would recoiranend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


13 


2 




10 


1 


2.77 




10-Overall, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


14 


3 


1 


10 




2.50 


.85 

1 



10 i 



Group ^ 
Workshop 



INTRODUCTION TO CURRICULUM CENTER 





N 


STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 
1 


n TO A f*ncr 

2 


AGRtt 
3 


STRONGLY 
AGREE 
4 


MEA^ 


ST, 
DEV. 


1-Tlle objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 


12 






10 


2 


3,17 


,39 


2-The workshop was well 
organized, - 


13 






11 


2 


3.23 


.44 


3-The Instructor(s) were 
able to get the tnaterial 
across to the participants. 


13 






11 

1 1 


? 


1 1 fi 


, JO 


4^Reference 1 nfonttati on and 
source material were 
provided and made avail. 


14 


- 




13 


1 


3,07 


,27 


5-Th6 material presented was 
useful in the classroom. 


13 






12 


1 


3,08 


,28 


6-The instructor{s) stimu- 
lated thinking. 


14 






12 


2 


3,14 


,36 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the presentat. 


14 




1 


11 


2 


3,07 


,47 


8-Sufficient time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


14 






13 


1 


3.07 


,27 


9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


13 




1 


10 


2 


3,08 


,49 


10-Overalli would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


14 




1 


11 


2 


3,07 


,47 
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Group T 

, , — ^CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 



Response frequencies: number 





N 


STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 
1 


DISAGREE 
2 


AGREE 
3 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 
4 


MEAt^ 


ST. 
DEV. 


1-The objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 


12 






11 


1 


3.08 


.<;9 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


13 






11 


2 


3.15 


.38 


3-The instructor(s) were 
able to get the material 
across to the participants/ 


13 






13 




3.00 


- 


4"Reference information and 
source material were 
provided and made avail. 


12 






11 


' 2 


3.08 


.29 


useful in the classroom. 


13 


1 




11 


1 


2.92 


.64 


6-The instructor(s) stimu- 
lated thinking. 


15 


1 


1 


12 


1 


2 87 


fid 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the presentat. 


13 






12 


1 


3.08 


.28 


8-Sufficient time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


14 




1 


12 


1 


3.00 


.39 


9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


13 




2 


9 


2 


3.00 


.58 


10-Overall, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


14 




2 


10 


2 


3.00 


.55 



o 
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Group J_ 

Workshop DAILY LESSON PLAN 



Response frequencies: number 





N 


STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 
1 


2 


AfiRFF 

3 


STRONGLY 
AGJEE 


MEAh 


ST. 
DEV. 


1-The objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 


14 






10 


4 


3.29 


.47 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


14 






11 


3 


3.21 


.43 


3-The instructor(s) were 
able to get the material 
across to the participants. 


14 






14 




3.00 




4-Reference information and 
source material were 
provided and made ava1K 




13 




1 


12 


1 


3.0£ 


.28 


5-The material presented was 
useful in the classroom, . 


13 




1 


12 




2.92 


.28 


D"Tne ' ns true tor\ s j s t imU'" 
lated thinking. 


14 


1 


1 


12 




2.64 


.93 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the presentat. 


13 






13 




1 nn 




8"Sufficient time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


14 






14 




3.00 




9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


13 




2 


11 1 


2.85 


.38 


lO-Overall, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


14 




1 


■ ! 

13 i 

i 


2.93 


.27 

i 
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Group 

Wov^kshop MATHEMATICS 



Response frequencies: number 





N ' 


STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 
1 


DISAGREE 

2 


AGREE 
3 


STRONGLY 
AGREE 
4 


MEAr 


ST, 
DEV. 


1-The objectives of the 
wfirkshfiD were cl e3r- 


14 






11 


3 


3,21 


-\ 

.43 


2-The workshop was well 

\J t M 1 ^Cu # 


14 






13 


1 


3.07 


.27 


3-The instructor(s) were 

A ^rt na^ ^ho ma^ qv*i ^1 
dp 1 e ^Mc IlKlUcridl 

act'oss to the participants. 


13 






12 


1 


08 


.28 


t^Kc rsrsnuc i n ruriJid li un onu 

source material were 
provided and made avail. 


13 






12 


1 


3,08 


.28 


5-The material presented was 
useful 1n the classroom. 


13 






13 




3.00 


- 


6-The instructor(s) stimu- 
lated thinking. 


14 


1 




12/ 


1 


2,93 


.62 


7-A seQuential order was 
followed in the presentat. 


14 






13 


1 


3,07 


.27 


8-Suffic1ent time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


14 


1 




13 




2.86 


.53 


9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


13 




2 


10 


1 


2.92 


,49 


lO-Overall, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


14 




1 


12 


1 


3.00 


,39 



105 



Group J 

Workshop MATERIALS DEMONSTRATION 



Response freQuencies: number 





N 


STRONGLY 
DISAGRFE 

1 


DISAGREE 

? 


AGREE 
3 


STRONGLY 
AGREE 

4 J 




ST. 

DFV 


I'The objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 


14 


1 


1 


10 


2 


2.93 


.73 


2'The workshop was well 
organized. 


13 


1 


1 


9 


2 


2.85 


.76 


3-The instructor(s) were 
able to get the material 
across to the participants. 


13 


1 


1 


10 


1 


2.85 


.69 


4-Reference information and 
source material were 
provided and made avail- 


13 


2 


3 


7 


1 


2.54 


.88 


5-The material presented was 
useful in the classroom. 


14 


2 


3 


9 




2.50 


.76 


6-The instructor(s) stimu- 
lated thinkin3. 


13 


3 




10 




2.54 


.88 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the preseniat. 


15 


2 


2 


11 




2 60 

Cm * VV 


74 


8-Sufficient time was allo.- 
wed for this subject area. 


12 


2 




9 


1 


2.75 


.87 


9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


13 


3 


1 


9 




2.46 


.88 


10-Overall, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


14 


3 


1 


10 




2.50 


.85 



V 



lOu 

ERIC 



Group il_ 

Workshop ADMINISTRATIVE ORIENTATION 



Response frequencies: number 





N 


STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 
1 


DISAGREE 

2 


AGREE 
3 


STRCNGLV 
AGREE 
4 


MEAr 


ST, 
OEV. 


1-The objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 


15 




2 


9 


4 


3.13 


,64 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


15 




2 


9 


4 


3.13 


.64 


3-The instructor(s) were 
able to get the material 
across lo lfic ^joi t ■ ^ i pan > 


15 




3 


8 


4 


3.07 


.70 


4-Reference information and 

buurcc malcr la 1 wci u 

provided and made avail- 


15 








0 






D-ine inaieriai preseniea was 
useful in the classroom. 


15 


3 


4 


7 


'1 


2.40 


,91 


6-The 1nstructor{s) stimu- 
lated thinking. 


X«J 








0 
L 




. 59 


7-A sequential order was 
fniinwpH in the Dresentat. 


15 


1 ' 


2 


7 


5 


3.07 


.88 


8-Sufficient time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


15 


1 

1 


2 


6 


6 


3.13 


,92 


9-1 wQuld recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


15 




1 


8 


6 


3,33 


.62 


lO-Cverall, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


15 




3 


9 


3 


3.00 


.65 



107 



Group JJ_ 

Workshop DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 



Response frequencies: number 





N 


S-TRONGLY 
DISAGREE 


n TQflRCFP 

2 


rtbKtt 

1 3 


STRONGLY 
AGREE 
4 


MEA^ 


ST, 
DEV. 


1-The objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 


15 




1 


8 


6 


3.33 


.62 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


15 




1 


10 


4 


3.20 


.56 


3-The instructor(s) were 
able to get the material 
across to the participants* 


15 




3 


8 


4 


3.07 


.70 


4-Reference information and 
source material were 
provided and made avail* 


15 




1 


11 


3 


3.13 


.52 


5-The material' presented was 
useful in the classroom. 


15 


1 


1 


9 


4 


3.07 


.80 


6-The instructcr(s) stimu- 
lated thinking. 


15 


1 


4 


7 


3 


2.80 


.86 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the presentat- 


Id 




1 


y 


r 
3 


3.2/ 


. 59 


8-Sufficient time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


15 




1 


9 


5 


3.27 


.59 


9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


15 






1 


10 

~ 


4 

■ ■ 


3.20 


.55 


10-0verall> would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


15 




1 


10 


4 


3.20 


.56 



106 



Group 

Workshop C ONTRACT UORKSHOP U,F,T, 



Response frequencies: number 





N 


STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 
1 




3 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 
4 




ST. 
DEV. 


1-The objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 


15 






6 


9 


3. .60 


..51 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


15 








7 


3.47 


.52 


3-The instructor(s) were 
able to get the material 
across to the participants. 









7 


C 


3.*3 


..52 


4-Refe^ence information and 
source material were 
provided and made avail. 


15 






10 


5 


3.33 


.49 


5-The material presented was 
useful in the classroom. 


15 






9 


9 


2,73 


0'-' 


6-The instructor(s) stimu- 
lated thinking. 


15 


i 




9 




} — ' — 
3.07 


.30 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the presentat. 


15 


1 




9 


5 


3.20 


.77 


8-Sufficient time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


15 






4 


7 


3.20 


.86 ! 


9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


14 






1 


7 


3.40 


.51 i 


lO-OveralT, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


15 


1 


1 i 9 


4 


3.07 


.80 ; 



Group __ ^ 

workshop ^-S>L. 



Response frequencies: number 





N 


STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 
1 


DlSAuREE 
2 


AGREE 
3 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 
4 


MEA^ 


ST. 
DEV. 


1-The objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 


15 




1 


11 


3 


3.13 


.52 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


15 


1 


3 




2 


2. SO 


J7 


3-The 1nstructor(s} were 
Ah^fi fc\ Qet thp material 
across to the participants. 


ID 




3 


10 


1 


2. 53 


.99 


4-Reference inforniation and 
source material were 
provided and made avail. 


15 


1 


2 


9 


3 


2.93 


.30 


5-The material presented was 
useful in the classroom. 


1^ 




2 


10 


2 


3.00 


.55 


6-The instructor(s) stimu- 
lated thinking. 


15 


1 


2 


10 


2 


2.87 


.74 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the presentat. 


15 






4 


■ 

8 


3 


2.93 


.70 


8-Sufficient time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


15 




2 


9 


4 


3.13 


.64 


9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


15 




1 


r ^ 

10 


4 


3.20 


.56 


10-Overall, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


15 




4 


9 




2.37 


.64 



In, 



Workshop 



DISCIPLINE in THE CLASSROOM 



Response fr equencies: number 



1-The objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 



2-The workshop was well 
organized. 



3- The instructor(s) were 
able to get the material 
across to the participants. 

4- Reference Information and 
source material were 
provided and made avail. 



15 



15 



15 



STRONGLr 
DISAGREE 
J 



!ISAGREE! 
2^ 



1 



AGREE 

__1 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



2.80 



j: 



2.93 



i 11 



2.87 



3.13 



^^EA^ 



5-The material presented was 
useful in the classroom. 



15 



B.80 



6-The instructor{s} stimu- 
lated thinking. 



15 



2.73 



7-A sequential order was 
followed in the presentat.^ 



15 



8-$ufficient time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 



15 



B.13 



3.27 



9-1 would reconanend this 
workshop to another bsgin- 
ning bilingual teach'^'- . 



15 



S.20 



10-Overall, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 



15 



^.87 



ill 



Geo up n 

CITY COLLEGE PROGRAM WORKSHOP 







Response frequencies; nu 


mber 




H 


STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 

1 


DISAGREE 
2 


AGREE 
3 


STRONGLY 
AGREE 
4 


MEA^ 


ST. 
DEV. 


1-The objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 


15 




1 


8 


6 


3,33 


,52 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


15 




1 


9 


5 


3.27 


,59 


3-The instructor{s) were 
able to get the nraterial 
across to the participants. 


15 




1 


ft 
9 


5 


3 .2/ 


. 59 


4'*Reference information and 
source material were 
provided andmade avaiU 


15 


2 


2 


7 


4 


2.87 


.99 


5-The material presented was 
useful in the classroom. 


14 


2 


1 
J. 


9 


2 


2.79 


.89 


6-The instructor(s) stimu- 
lated thinking. 


15 


3 




9 


3 


2,80 


1 

1.01 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the presentat. 


15 


1 
1 


1 


c 
0 


r 

b 


J . 1 J 


.OJ 


8-Sufficient time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


15 


1 


3 


6 


5 


3,00 


.93 


9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


15 






9 


6 


3.40 


.51 


10-Overall, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


15 


1 


2 


9 


3 


2,93 


.80 




Group II 
Workshop 



HATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 



Response frequencies: number 





N 


STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 
1 


DISAGREE 

2 


AGREE 
3 


STRONGLY 
AGREE 
4 


MEA^ 


ST. 
DEV. 


1-The objectives of the 
workshop were clear.. 


15 




1 


4 


10 


3.60 


.63 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


15 




1 


5 


9 


3.53 


.64 


3-The Instructor(s) were 
ahl p to ciet the material 
across to the participants. 


15 




1 


5 


9 


3.53 


.64 


4-Rpf^rpncp Inforrration and 
sou"."ce material were 
provided and made avail. 


-15 




1 


7 


7 


3.40 


.63 


5-The material presented was 
useful in the classroom. 


15 




i 


S 


6 


3.33 


.62 


6-The instructor(s) stimu- 
lated thinking. 


15 




1 


8 


6 


3.33 


.62 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the presentat. 


15 




1 


o 
0 


/: 
0 


J . OJ 




8-Sufficient time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


15 


2 


2 ' 


5 


6 


3.00 


1.07 


9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


15 






8 


7 


3.47 


.52 


lO-Overall, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


15 






6 


8 


3.47 


.64 



ERIC 



Group 

Workshop f-!EU YORK CITY RESCUPXES 







Response 


frequencies: nu 


mber 




N 


STRONGLY 
DI^GREE 


2 


AGREE 
3 


STRONGLY 
AGREE 
4 


MEA^ 


ST. 
DEV. 


1-The objectives ox the 
workshop were /clear, 

/ ir- 


15 


1 


2 


9 


3 


2.93 


.80 


2-The workshop^was well 
organized, j - 


15 


1 


3 


8 


3 


2.87 


.83 

t' 


3-The instructor{s) were 
able to get the material 
across to the participants. 


15 




5 




9 


1 


2.73 


.59 


4-Reference information and 
source material were 
provided and made avail. 


> 15 




2 


9 


4 


3.13 


.64 


5-The material presented was 
useful in the classroom. 


15 




3 


10 


2 


3.00 


. 55 


6-The instructor(s) stimu- 
lated thinking. 


15 


2 


3 


8 


2 


2.67 


.90 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the presentat. 


15 




3 


9 


3 


3.00 


.65 


8*-Suffi CI ent time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


14 




2 


7 


5 


3.21 


.70 


9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


15 


1 


1 


9 


4 


3.07 


.80 


10-Overall, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


15 


1 


5 


8 


1 


1.60 


.74 



Group 

Workshop UNIT LESSOH PLANfUNG 



Response frequencies: number 







STRONay 

1 


DISAGREE 
2 


AGREE 
3 


STRONGLV 

AGREE 
4 


tin At 


ST. 
DEV. 


1-The objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 


15 






11 


4 


3.27 


.46 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


15 






10 


D 


3 4 33 


.49 


3-The instructor(s) were 
able to get the material 
across to the participants. 


15 




1 


\ 

11 


3 




52 


4-Reference Infortnation and 
source material were 
provided and made avail- 


15 






11 


t 


3.27 


.46 


5-The material presented was 
useful in the classroom. 


15 




1 


11 


3 


3.13 


.52 


lated thinking. 


15 




1 


10 


4 


3.20 


.56 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the presentat. 


15 






in 


5 




49 


8-Sufficient time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


15 




1 


9 


5 


3.27 


.59 


9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


15 


1 




10 


4 


3.13 


.74 


lO-Overall, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


15 




1 


10 


4 


3.20 


.56 



ERIC 



ii5 



Group n 
workshop SCIENCE 



Response frequencies: number 





N 


STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 


OISAGREE 
2 


AGREE 
3 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 
4 


MEA^ 


ST, 
DEV, 


1-The objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 


14 






8 


6 


3.43 


,51 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


14 






10 


4 


3.29 


,47 


3-The instructor(s) were 
ablp to aet the material 
across to the participants. 


14 






10 


4 


3.29 


,47 


1 nforma tlon and 
source material were 
provided andmade avail. 


14 






10 


4 


3,29 


,47 


5-The material presented was. 
useful in the classroom. 


14 


1 




9 


4 


3,14 


.77 


6-The instructor{s) stimu- " 
lated thinking. 


14 






9 


5 


3,36 


,50 


y-A sequential order was 
followed In the presentat. 


14 






8 


6 


3,43 


.51 


8-Suff1cient time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


15 




2 


6 


7 


3,33 


.72 


9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


15 




1 


9 


5 


3.27 


.59 


10-Overall, would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


14 






9 


5 


3,36 


.50 

J 



( 



ERIC ll(> 



Group _jl 
Worksnop _ 



READING METHODOLOGY 



Response frequencies: number 







STRONGLY 

1 


DISAGREE 
_2 


AGREE 
3 


STRONGLY 
4 


mpa ^ 


ST. 
npu 


1-The objectives of the 
workshop were clear. 


15 






8 


7 
1 


3.47 


.52 


2-The workshop was well 
organized. 


15 






9 


6 


3.40 


.51 


3-The instructors} were 
able to get the material 
across to the participants. 


15 






10 


5 


3.33 


.49 


4-Reference information and 
source material were 
provided and made avail. 


14 






9 


5 


3.36 


.50 


5-The material presented was 
useful in the classroom. 


15 






8 


y 


3.47 


.52 


fi-Tho ins true tor( s ) s timu- 
lated thinking. 


15 






9 


6 


3.40 


.51 


7-A sequential order was 
followed in the presentat. 


1 A 






7 


7 


3. 50 


.52 


8-Sufficiem: time was allo- 
wed for this subject area. 


15 




1 


7 


7 


3.40 


.63 


9-1 would recommend this 
workshop to another begin- 
ning bilingual teacher. 


15 






10 

- 


5 


3.33 


.49 


10-0verall> would you rate 
this workshop highly? 


15 






8 


1 

7 


3.47 


.52 



APPENDIX D 
Mini-Course Evaluation 



ERIC 



lib 



lOEa 75796 
IDZU 75797 




cm couxcE 



juiraSp 1980 



7 



This q ufdltfTnl cft for ftCudttQCS tus Weo pcepaTTcd In ocd«r » ftst^ts your 
evftltutlon of tita nacheudc* and telttkcs courses s^von chis sunwc* 

Fl««ae aiumc chft qttesclon« tad placs ic on cbe ttid« ootmcec befoce 70ii:l«avn. 
Xbank you for tout ooopuc^tlOQ. « 

CI«rt 9scrovttki 

Tlio cltlfi« of cbe3« cour«« tcet Teaching Science In Bilingual Edmsaclon SixA 
Teaching Macbecaclca in Blllagnal Edacatlon . A cevi<v of ccchniques foe caachlng 
macbaaatlcs/^ence In bUUnguAl cluaroo^* 





-9 

EXCELUEOT 


1 
GOOD 




POOR ' 




1. Bov did tbft cotma foUUX 1 
Che CitleT i 










M 




mat:henuitlcs / ^ ^ 






^ if 








science / /_7 










i to 




2« Hotf do 70U a0ffO9? cht copies 
a«locce^ for the oatbcBaClCA 
coursa? 


f 


f , 


f J 




i 




Z* Hov do you aaiess tba 
, luscTuccoc's pceparatlon? 










4* Whftc is Tour ooinlon of: 










A* Che handoucs 










b* saoes/ ac c Ivlcicd 






=2 


/ 


fornac of che lesson 


/ 








d* machcnaclcs asslsnseocs 


/ 








e* science asslfsnmenc 








/ 


f. excr«pa^c (If applicable) 











TES 



NO 
OPINTOK 



NOT 
APPLICABLE 



If you ace toichlnSt will you be able 
to Implemeac any lessens chat have been 
caught In class? 



If 



Vauld you hova preCemd cs have rtte 
eouEse E aught In Spanish? ; 



feats. 



COMMEHTS/SUGCESTlJaM : 



t 



APPENDIX E 
Sample Materials in Italian 



V 



ERIC 



